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INTRODUCTION 


The demand for a new religion is not infre- 
quently voiced in these latter days. But one gets 
the impression from most of those who make such 
a demand that they know not what they ask. 
They have little conception of the historical root- 
age required for any religion that is to minister 
steadily and fruitfully to the hearts of men. But 
let them not be impatient when this need for his- 
torical rootage is pointed out. For there is 
abundant evidence of the world-shaking power 
of religion when it recovers its central inspirations 
and becomes freely responsive to the Divine Spirit 
and to human need. 

The actual Christianity of today in many ways 
gives provocation to the demand for a new reli- 
gion, as the author of the following chapters 
shows. It has accommodated itself too much to 
the age instead of transforming the age. It has 
become far too much a religion of comfort and 
of vested interests. It needs to become once more 
the religion of Jesus, and then it will be revealed 
as that new religion for which many are calling. 
It will muster all its energies against war, against 
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social injustice, against every divisive social force, 
and will kindle afresh in the hearts of men a 
courageous faith for the building of a brotherly 
world. Professor Schilpp has effectively set forth 
this need that the Christianity of the churches 
should itself be redeemed through a new recovery 
of the Christianity of Christ. He insistently de- 
mands that Christians be content with nothing 
less than “the actual and full application of the 
life, spirit, attitude, and principles of Jesus.” 
But with the principles of Jesus is bound up the 
faith of Jesus. Christian ethics and Christian 
theism are vitally related to each other. Life is 
more than belief, but, as Professor Schilpp makes 
clear in one of his important chapters, beliefs are 
powerful determiners of life. The hope for the 
realization of so radical and far-reaching an ideal 
as that of a Christian world is dim and dubious, 
if the universe is without ethical meaning, but it 
is luminous and compelling if the universe is 
grounded in an ethical God. One of the inspiring 
things in this book is that ethical theism is pre- 
sented as both a needed and a rational belief. 
Neither Christian ethics nor Christian theism 
needs any support through appeal to external 
authority. Indeed, the appeal to external author- 
ity, which historic Christianity so often has made, 
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has never been compatible with that loyalty to 
Truth which belongs to Christianity’s essence. 
There is no justification for hostility to scientific 
inquiry in the name of Christian faith. Rather, 
from the Christian point of view scientific inquiry 
has positive religious value. That love for man 
and that love for God which do not make fullest 
use of scientific inquiry are so far forth inconsist- 
ent and faulty. But there is a dogmatism in the 
name of science—the more serious because usually 
unconscious—which is no less laming to the 
human spirit than dogmatism in the name of 
religion. It is one of the chief merits of this 
volume that it contains a critical examination of 
the status of science in philosophy, and in the life 
of the spirit as a whole, in the chapter entitled 
“The New Attitude of Science.” 

Both in spirit and in substance Professor 
Schilpp’s searching and constructive thought will 
be welcome to those who are seeking a forward- 
looking interpretation of religion. 


EuGENE W. LyMaANn. 


Union Theological Seminary. 
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PREFACE 


In view of the changing conditions in a basic- 
ally dynamic world, to each successive age is 
given the solemn task of examining again and 
interpreting anew the fundamental facts and 
meanings of human life in the language of the 
new day, taking into consideration all the most 
recent significant advances within every realm of 
human endeavor. This, it would seem, applies 
as much to religion as to anything else. Unless 
religion is discovered, won, achieved, realized, in- 
terpreted, and understood anew in each successive 
age, it becomes a worse than helpless and useless 
expression either of the dead letter or of habitual 
formality. Religion may be as old as man, but 
the expression of the religious life should ever 
be as young and vital as the needs of the hour. 

Moreover, one cannot but feel that if the whole 
wide world has ever stood in need of the spiritual 
dynamic which a vital religious life can give, it 
is in such need at the present time. Changes as 
revolutionary as anything that has happened in 
any one period of human history are going on 
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before our very eyes. We are so much a part of 
these changes that we are hardly conscious of 
them. The most tragic fact about these revo- 
lutionary convulsions which are shaking our con- 
temporary world lies in this: so far from intelli- 
gently directing and purposefully bringing about 
these changes we are simply allowing ourselves to 
drift into them by the power of the blind forces 
which have come to have more and more sway 
over our lives. Materialism, mechanism, indus- 
trialism, scientism, provincialism, nationalism, 
and the orthodox habit of mind which defends the 
status quo simply because it happens to be, are 
the forces which are rapidly transforming the life 
of the modern Western man into that of a mere 
thoughtless but pleasure-seeking automatic ma- 
chine; a fact which is not only robbing the West- 
ern man of his great spiritual birthright, but is, 
_ without doubt, bringing him to the very brink of 
the abyss of self-destruction. Concerning this 
aspect of the contemporary situation I refer the 
reader to my essay on “Is Western Civilization 
Worth Saving?’* in which I have developed 
these facts at greater length. I mention these 
revolutionary changes only in order to show that 


1In Recent Gains in American Civilization, a series of essays 
edited by Kirby Page, and published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany (1928) ; see pp. 305-325. 
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the Western world has probably never before 
stood in more desperate need of a powerful spir- 
itual dynamic. And if religion cannot provide 
this spiritual dynamic who or what can? 

At the same time it seems to be fairly obvious 
that the various religious institutions of our day 
have been woefully impotent in the face of this 
unprecedented world-situation. Therefore the 
question: Do we need a new religion? 

In the following pages I have honestly tried 
not only to raise this question and to show the 
imperative demand that it be raised, but also to 
answer it, to the limits of my ability and under- 
standing, in terms of this particular day and age 
in which we live. Perhaps there is nothing alto- 
gether new in the thoughts developed in these 
chapters. Certain it is that my debt to innumer- 
able writers and teachers is great, so great in fact 
that were I to record every influence which has 
worked on me and helped to shape my thought the 
list would be so lengthy as to be valueless; and 
even at best it would always be incomplete. At 
any rate, none of these influences, however pow- 
erful they may have been in shaping my thinking, 
can now be held responsible for anything which 
occurs in these pages. This responsibility is solely 
my own. 
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Just as I claim no absolute originality for any- 
thing appearing in these chapters, so I do not 
want them to be taken as final authority. I 
should even object to their being taken as my own 
last words on the subject. For even for myself 
what I have said here can at best be only points of 
departure. How much less, then, should I want 
any one else thoughtlessly to accept everything 
herein contained. Rather, if those who read this 
book will here find stimulation and inspiration 
enough to cause them to set out on the great spir- 
itual adventure of finding their own God and their 
own religion, a God and a religion that will satisfy 
the very best that is in them and, at the same time, 
will make them become of the greatest possible 
service and use to their fellow men, the best for 
which I can hope from this book will have been 
accomplished. 

I wish to take this opportunity to pay a special 
debt of gratitude to Professor Harris Franklin 
Rall, Ph.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute, a rev- 
ered former teacher of mine, and to Professor 
Eugene W. Lyman, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, both of whom read this book in manu- 
script and were kind enough to let me profit by 
their suggestions and advice. To Professor 
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Lyman I wish also to express my most sincere 
appreciation for having so kindly provided this 
volume with an Introduction. 


Pete S. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA, 
April, 1929. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE DECLINE OF RELIGION 


During the late world war and the conse- 
quent period of reconstruction much has been 
written and undoubtedly more has been said re- 
garding a “steady decline of religion.” Many 
persons have charged that the only possible 
reason that the Church could give for its in- 
ability to prevent the catastrophe was the fact 
that there was very little real religious vitality 
and power to be found within it. They have 
asserted that religion is going into discard more 
and more among the so-called Christian nations 
and that this decline is a slowly but definitely 
continuing process. Others have insisted that re- 
ligion itself is waning, that mankind has out- 
grown it, and that there is no possible way of 
saving it. Serious charges like these can well 
bear analysis; certainly they stand in need of an 
answer which is both thoughtful and fearless. 

There can be scarcely any question that in the 
decades and centuries gone by, when so-called re- 
ligion had a more powerful grip on men than is 
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acknowledgedly the case today, it exercised its 
power very largely through the direct or indirect 
medium of external authority. With the Ro- 
manists it was the authority of the pope and the 
clergy, and with the Protestants it was the au- 
thority of the Bible which demanded, and in 
almost all cases received, unquestioned hearing 
and obedience. People very generally had what 
was then—and by many is even today—called 
“religious faith.” But their faith all too often 
was not based upon a clear, concise, and reason- 
able personal experience. It was not the glorious 
victory of faith, the outcome of a hard-fought 
battle with doubt. It was not even the conscious 
intellectual assent to carefully worked-out, sane, 
and reasonable conclusions. In short, it was in 
no wise expected to harmonize with one’s mental 
attitude or knowledge. 

It was rather the blind, slavish, bowing to, and 
acceptance of, established and acknowledged au- 
thority. Men were generally satisfied to let the 
pope, the priest, the preacher, or, as the case 
might be, the Bible work these things out for 
them. People reasoned that this was exactly the 
purpose of the Bible, the preacher, the priest, and 
the pope; that all they themselves needed to do 
was to believe what the accepted authority on the 
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subject had to say and then to abide by the de- 
cision rendered. 

That those days were “the good old times,” the 
days of religious life and interest, is often af- 
firmed. It is difficult to see, however, how such 
a slavish, wholesale acceptance of everything that 
was taught and proclaimed by so-called authority, 
merely for authority’s sake, can conscientiously 
be called “religion.” I do not deny that perhaps 
the people of that day were happier in this attitude 
of personal aloofness to the things of religion 
and the spiritual world, were happier in having 
others frame their creeds and their faith for 
them, were happier in adopting and—as far as 
possible—actually abiding by the conclusions of 
all such so-called authority, than many people are 
today. But it was the happiness of the happy- 
go-lucky, brainless, and careless animal, rather 
than the happiness of an intelligent, self-con- 
scious, and self-directing human being. It was 
the happiness of a childish and undisturbed— 
because largely a thoughtless—being. 

All of this has seen radical change during the 
last few decades. There has come a general 
overthrowing of the power and influence of mere 
external authority. This defeat of authority, in 
turn, has been followed quite naturally by a sur- 
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render of faith, which latter was never too well 
entrenched because of the indirect way in which 
it had been acquired. And the surrender of faith 
has been accompanied by a corresponding age of 
doubt. 

To take up the first of these, it is probably not 
overstating the case to assert that our earth has 
never witnessed such a sweeping reaction against 
authority in general as has revolutionized almost 
every human relationship during the last two or 
three decades. The word “must,” if not neces- 
sarily discarded, has come to have such a harsh 
sound in the ears of men that they simply despise 
—almost per se—anything with which it is cou- 
pled. We are told that we do not have to do any- 
thing but die. And, strange to say, though we 
cannot get around the truth of the necessity of 
dying, we are so opposed to any “must” that we 
live much of the time in entire disregard of even 
this one acknowledged necessity; that is, we live 
as though death could and would never touch us. 
To mention another example of this same tend- 
ency: I think it is easily possible to explain much 
of the divorce-evil of today largely in terms of 
this extreme reaction against all authority and 
necessity. Many a home is being wrecked not so 
much because the wife and husband cannot get 
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along together, but simply because either or both 
absolutely refuse to be bound by any convention- 
alities, usage, promise, or other authority or ne- 
cessity. This same fact may possibly explain much 
of such movements as I.W.W.ism, Communism, 
the origin of Bolshevism. 

With these facts in mind is it any wonder that 
religion too must suffer under this general tend- 
ency of our day? If religion were purely super- 
natural, if it were entirely divorced from men’s 
daily lives, rather than being life itself, then we 
might perhaps expect that it would remain un- 
affected by the modern trend of things. But as 
it is, religion is not only closely connected with 
man’s every thought, word, and deed; it is often 
the very basis and foundation of his whole life. 
This being true, it is evident that religion will 
not only affect him and sway his inner thought 
but in addition prove itself an inspirational goal. 
Thus, while authority was losing ground in every 
other field, the external authority in the religious 
and spiritual realm could not help but wane also, 
and as a consequence religion has been supposed 
to be on the decline. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the 
average mind today has been trained to think far 
more independently and far more steadily than 
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was the case twenty or more years ago. Our 
educational advances throughout the country 
have been constant and in some cases quite 
rapid. This fact too is keenly felt in the atti- 
tude of the masses toward religion today. Years 
ago people accepted authority not only because 
it was authority, but because they had no other 
choice, being too ignorant and untrained person- 
ally to form any opinion of their own. Today 
almost any preacher or priest may as well make 
up his mind that on the whole he faces if not a 
thinking at least a reading people; people whose 
thinking, it is true, may not be trained, and 
which is still less apt to be accurate or correct, 
but people who are at least doing some—however 
inchoate—thinking and who are looking for spir- 
itual food that will satisfy their minds as well as 
their affections and activities. Their reading also 
may not be profound; but, though it be merely 
that of the daily press, it keeps them almost in- 
finitely more informed than were their ancestors. 

This reaction against all authority, strength- 
ened by the newly acquired ability of the people 
to read and to think for themselves, has indeed 
—as already stated—caused a wide-spread sur- 
render of “religious faith” and has thus ushered 
in what may truthfully be called an age of doubt. 
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But this should be regarded as a distinct gain 
and as making actual progress toward real and 
vital religion. For a religious faith that is held 
in the name of someone or something else, a 
religious faith that has not been reached by per- 
sonal thought, and by sane and reasonable ac- 
ceptance, is not a religious faith that makes for 
spiritual life and power; it is a caricature of 
religion and therefore not only not worth keep- 
ing, but an actual hindrance and obstacle to a 
vital religious life. The sooner such faith is sur- 
rendered, the better it will be for all concerned. 

Although it is true that nothing has ever been 
accomplished in the world by sheer doubt, it is 
also true that no honest doubter will ever remain 
in the darkness of doubt for any length of time, 
certainly not on questions of immediate and 
practical consequences. The fact is that instead 
of doubt having no place in religion it should be 
valuable and necessary, precisely in proportion to 
the degree in which the beliefs with which it 
reckons are lofty, sacred, and sublime. For any 
belief, however high and holy, is after all man’s 
opinion. How vital, then, that the holiness of 
that belief should not be profaned by one’s own 
provincial outlook, narrow opinion, or even crass 
ignorance and error. Is it not much more rev-_ 
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erent and—for finite man—much more becoming 
to admit that concerning the great mysteries and 
sacred subjects we know very little indeed, than 
to go about as though our little finite mind had 
finally solved all the problems of the universe? 
The sacred becomes after all very common when 
one thinks one has come to know it too definitely 
and too intimately. There is much truth in the 
old adage: Familiarity breeds contempt. Josiah 
Royce, the great Harvard philosopher of the last 
part of the nineteenth and the first of the twen- 
tieth century, once said: “The loftier, the more 
worthy of reverence the subject of your belief, 
the more necessary it is that you examine skep- 
tically the faith in which you by accident have 
grown up, lest where the highest interests are 
concerned your mind should be farthest away 
from harmony with reality.” * 

In other words, while doubt can and should 
never be an end in religion, it is so far from 
being inimical to the religious interest and life as 
to be a positive and constructive force if it be 
used as a means toward the establishment of a 
religious life and faith which shall be in harmony 
with one’s best reason and which consequently 


1In an essay entitled “Doubting and Working,” contained in a 
posthumous collection Fugitive Essays, Harvard University Press, 
1920, p. 331; used by permission. 
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will be strong enough to be able to maintain itself 
under all types of conditions and experiences. 
Thus honest doubt has often proved to be the 
surest and the quickest way to a real, vital, 
quickening, and powerful faith. And that simply 
because such faith, having been reached indepen- 
dently, thoughtfully, and rationally, cannot be 
thrown over by the first blow of a contrary wind, 
nor even by a world-upheaval so terrible and 
catastrophic as the late war and the no less pow- 
erfully revolutionary forces which have followed 
and are still following in its train. 

Such is the type of religion and spiritual faith 
that the world needs today. Not that it has not 
needed it before, but world-conditions today are 
such that anything less than such vital and rea- 
sonable religion, independently and thoughtfully 
arrived at, is bound to suffer miserable ship- 
wreck. Man simply can no longer hold religion 
apart from his thinking. If we want men of 
today to live an applied religion—that is, if we 
would have them approach all their human rela- 
tionships religiously, since religion is a life—then 
we must first concede to them the right to make 
their approach to religion in an intelligent and 
reasonable way. A religion to which a man has 
made his way thoughtfully is the only kind of soil 
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in which a rational, and yet at the same time vital, 
religious life can take root and develop to healthy 
and continuing fruition. Such religion will be a 
living and working religion which will find ex- 
pression in everyday, ordinary life. It will be 
the kind of religion that can change the world, 
because it will have a spiritual dynamic which 
will be unhindered by blind superstition or igno- 
rant fanaticism. The present age of doubt is 
causing a decided tendency in the direction of 
such vital, rational, and yet dynamic, religious 
life. 

Only if it is still maintained that the average 
“faithful” of yesterday had and lived real “reli- 
gion” can it be said, then, that there has been a 
decided decline in religion. The herd spirit of 
yesterday, however, which followed any estab- 
lished authority unquestioningly, in religion as 
well as in many other fields, does not in the finest 
and best sense of the word signify “religion,” 
certainly not Christ’s religion. And this leads 
to the final conclusion, namely, that inasmuch as 
there was comparatively very little “religion” 
really known, lived, and practised in the lamented 
“good old days,” we cannot fairly speak of a “de- 
cline of religion.” What has happened is rather 
that there has been an intellectual revolution 
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throughout the domain of human thinking which 
—as one of its results—has made impossible the 
acceptance of anything for the sake and on the 
basis of external authority simply because it 
claims such authority. In other words, the dec- 
laration of intellectual and spiritual independence, 
from other mere men and external sources at 
least, has been uttered. That it has thrown many 
into a sad and pitifully unsettled state of think- 
ing in religious fields is the self-evident outcome 
of previous authority-worship, the price which 
we must pay for the intellectual laziness and 
spiritual haziness of past decades and centuries. 
But while the price may seem costly at present, 
it will not have been too great if it will merely 
be the night preceding a more glorious dawn, 
another “dark age” before a new spiritual renais- 
sance and reformation. Indications of this ap- 
proaching dawn seem to be multiplying. 

Nevertheless, there can be no denying the fact 
that particular religions are being weighed in the 
balance in these turbulent days. Are these reli- 
gions capable of meeting the needs of this hour? 
Can Christianity show us the way out, or do we 
need a new religion? 
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CHAPTER II 
DO WE NEED A NEW RELIGION? 


The argument not only of this chapter but of 
the entire book takes at least one thing for 
granted: namely, that man always has been and 
always will be incurably religious. That is to 
say, one aspect of the natural psychological 
make-up of man is his religious nature. Most 
students of man have arrived at and accepted 
this conclusion. In view of this fact it appears 
to be wasted time and effort to have modern 
writers and speakers discuss “the passing of reli- 
gion.” In the light of psychological research this 
question could have real meaning only if it were 
treated in connection with “the passing of man.” 
If our present knowledge is correct, the passing 
of religion would appear to be possible only when 
man himself passes from the scene. The ques- 
tion before us, then, is not: Do we need religion 
at all? but: Do we need a new religion? 

In view of the present chaos of our civilization 
—apparent in practically every field of human 
endeavor and interest—the fearless facing of 
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such a question is not only timely but also neces- 
sary. Moreover, it is by no means a question 
which has been asked for the first time. Preach- 
ers and lecturers, teachers and editors, employers 
and employees have been asking the same ques- 
tion—at least those of them who are reflecting 
upon the actual conditions of the contemporary 
world. 

The reason for the increased interest of 
thoughtful men in this question is not far to 
seek. It is only the “fool in his paradise’? who 
can be satisfied with “things as they are.” War 
and race hatred, class war and economic conflict, 
the breakdown of governments (both of autocra- 
cies and of democracies), and the increased and 
senseless folly of political ‘“partyism” at the ex- 
pense of the country as a whole, the serious ques- 
tion—for the first time in modern history—of 
the possibility or even feasibility of universal 
education, an unprecedented national and inter- 
national crime wave, and the apparent failure of 
the home; these are some of the conditions and 
facts with which man finds himself confronted 
today. Even if all of these conditions could be 
said to have existed in other ages, that would 
hardly justify their presence at the end of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, of which 
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we have proudly boasted as the “enlightened and 
scientific century.” But when, in addition to 
these considerations, one reflects on the fact that, 
despite our general systems of education and in- 
creased general knowledge due to scientific dis- 
coveries and their practical application in modern 
life, every one of the above mentioned evils is 
found aggravated and increased, one can hardly 
remain calmly oblivious and unreasonably opti- 
mistic with respect to the present world situation. 

Even a hasty perusal of history and of histori- 
cal movements cannot but reveal the vital part 
which religion has played in the development of 
civilization. This is more specifically significant 
in the development of the Western nations during 
the last eighteen centuries. It is impossible to 
understand the conquest of northern Europe by 
Rome without taking into consideration the Chris- 
tian conquest of that territory; or the Renaissance 
without the Protestant Reformation. And what 
would nineteenth century England have been 
without the Wesleyan revival? What America 
without the Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans? * 


1 For a discussion of the determining part played in the respec- 
tive periods by the various religious movements mentioned here 
the reader may consult any competent history of those periods. 
In this treatise we are concerned with the present and the future 
and consequently cannot go into any historical details. Suffice 
it to refer the reader to the following discussions, among others: 
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And these are but some of the more outstanding 
of the great and numerous religious movements 
which have made not merely ecclesiastical history 
but world history, for they have helped to shape 
and determine the nature and development of en- 
tire civilizations for centuries. It is almost a 
platitude and yet it can hardly be overemphasized 
that Western civilization for the last eighteen 
centuries can neither be explained nor understood 
without reference to Christianity. When it is 
seen, moreover, that many of the darkest periods 
of human history have been saved and brightened 
by a new revival of Christianity, we should not be 
surprised if we should find that men are expecting 
the Christian religion to be just that saving ele- 
ment. And yet—strangely enough—the question: 
Do we need a new revival of Christianity ?, is not 
asked very generally today. And the reason for 
this, again, is not far to seek. Men, having ex- 
pected Christianity to be the saving factor in civ- 
ilization, in the light of the above-mentioned pres- 
ent world conditions have frankly despaired of 


on the conquest of Europe see Blackmar, F. W., History of Hu- 
man Society, pp. 268-280; on the influence of the Reformation : 
the same author, pp. 388- -391; on the Wesleyan Revival: Cross, 
A. L, A History of England and Greater Britain, pp. 794-795; 
and on the influence of religion upon the development of America: 
Roosevelt, Theodore, The Winning of the West. Also Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, has valuable articles under 
each of these heads. 
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Christianity. How was it possible for the present 
situation ever to have arisen if Christianity had 
been capable of saving us from such a state of 
affairs? For, after all, conditions are what they 
are and have become what they are today while 
Christianity has all the while been at work in the 
midst of these conditions. If Christianity could 
not prevent the ever-increasing rapidity of the 
downward tendency of things, how can it reason- 
ably be expected to be able to cure us after we 
have arrived at what appears to be well nigh the 
bottom?- Christianity, having failed to keep us 
from one disaster after another, certainly cannot 
now rescue us from the pit. But, perhaps another 
religion, a new religion, can do for mankind what 
Christianity has not been, and is not now, capable 
of doing. Perhaps Christianity has done what it 
could; perhaps it has accomplished all that it was 
meant to achieve. Perhaps, like the religions of 
Egypt and Babylonia, of Assyria and Persia, of 
Greece and Rome, Christianity has lived its day. 
And, having finished its task, perhaps Christian- 
ity is to be superseded by another religion which 
will be born out of the disasters and needs of this 
pregnant hour of human history. Perhaps Chris- 
tianity must give way to a greater, better, and 
more vital religion, a religion which, having 
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grown out of the needs of the hour, will be able 
to serve this age as neither Christianity nor any 
other now-existing religion could possibly have 
done. Perhaps. Such has been the argument of 
numerous speakers and writers, and probably of 
far more numerous thoughtful persons in gen- 
eral. Do we, then, need a new religion? 

Before we can undertake to answer this ques- 
tion definitely a few points will have to be clari- 
fied. As we have already stated, the failure of 
Christianity in this hour of the world’s dire need 
is only too apparent. Conditions not only are 
what they are, but they are such in spite of the 
presence and activity of Christianity in the mod- 
ern world. Christianity may attempt to wash its 
hands of the guilt of present human tragedies, 
but such an attempt can be no more successful 
than it was in Pilate’s futile disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility for Jesus’ death. Clearly, up to now 
Christianity has not been able to meet the needs 
of the hour; therefore it cannot escape having to 
shoulder its share of the responsibility for man- 
kind’s plight. 

Just how general this plight of humanity is at 
the present may be noted through the fact that 
some of the best known writers and students of 
human thought and affairs are frankly advocat- 
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ing pessimism as the only reasonable philosophy 
of life. Bertrand Russell, one of the most re- 
nowned of living philosophers, for example, is 
frankly espousing a “philosophy built on the 
firm foundations of unyielding despair.” Oswald 
Spengler, a great contemporary German thinker, 
writes an epoch-making work and entitles it The 
Decline of the West. And that most famous of 
English theologians and preachers, Dean Inge, 
because of his pessimistic outlook and utterances, 
has come to be known as “the gloomy Dean of 
St. Paul’s.””. When pessimism becomes thus gen- 
eral in the so-called Christian world and invades 
even the sacred precincts of the churches, Chris- 
tianity is certainly being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. Yes, the failure of Chris- 
tianity seems to be so evident as to point definitely 
to the sore need for a new religion. 

But in all fairness, before Christianity is finally 
condemned, it should at least be heard. Before 
it is thrown aside, the question should, perhaps, 
be asked: Just what is it that we are throwing 
away? What, in other words, is Christianity? 

To those who have seen Christianity really at 
work it may seem strange that there should be 
more than one answer to this question. And yet 
nothing can be gained by denying the fact that 
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there is by no means unanimity of opinion on this 
subject. The fact is, for example, that Christian- 
ity is often thought of as a static religion, that it 
is conceived of as being contained in a book or 
in a collection of books, and that upon the com- 
pletion of the canon of the New Testament, 
Christianity is supposed to have been turned out 
as a finished, complete, and ready-made product. 
Nothing, under threat of hell-fire and damnation, 
could be added, nothing dared be subtracted. In 
some cases, of course, as in the Roman, Eastern, 
and Anglican churches, there was added much of 
primitive usage and growing traditional inter- 
pretation, but usages and traditions which became 
fixed and unchanging and derived their authority 
mainly from the fact that they had the prestige 
of hoary age and of a background of long and 
growing respect and reverence behind them. 
How was it possible for such conceptions ever 
to gain ground? It would be difficult to find an 
adequate answer to this question. But, be that 
as it may, the fact remains that such mistaken 
conceptions did arise and they are still holding 
sway over many so-called “Christian” minds even 
in our own day. 

Over against this erroneous point of view it 
must be stated quite emphatically that whatever 
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Christianity is, or whatever it may have been, as 
long as it has been a religion at all, it has never 
been a mere book, or even a tradition, however 
sacred and divine. From the very first Chris- 
tianity has been a life. If Christianity is the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, then he should be taken as 
the final criterion, and he plainly indicated the 
ultimate goal and purpose of his life when he 
said: “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” ” 

Life, in the nature of the case, is always dy- 
namic. “Static life” is self-contradictory. Life 
—yust because it is life—never remains quite the 
same in its form or expression; it implies growth, 
change, development. This is precisely what 
Christianity has always been—a life. Had it not 
been alive, it would have been buried long ago. 

And as a life, Christianity has always changed. 
Many times men have tried to capture it and put 
it into an iron-clad vault. Numerous attempts 
have been made to arrest it and place it where 
it would be safe and secure once and for all. 
Multitudes have tried to cram it into a book or 
collection of books, while others have felt con- 
strained to chain it to a Creed and thus keep it 
from escaping. 


2 John x: 10. 
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But the fact is that Christianity has always 
been far too much alive to be thus caught and 
imprisoned. Some seeds will not die even when 
they have fallen into hard rock; they are too 
much alive; they begin to grow in spite of the 
inauspicious surroundings, and then they grow 
and grow and grow until finally they burst the 
rock itself. You cannot petrify life so long as 
life is present. You can bury life, but as long 
as it is life, it will spring forth even from the 
grave. That, in fact, is what happens to every 
living seed which is thrown into the ground; it 
is buried, but out of its apparent grave it rises 
to new life, vigor, and self-perpetuation. This 
has been eminently true of Christianity. Every 
attempt to chain it has been frustrated by its 
inherent life-force. This fact more than any- 
thing else accounts for the great historic move- 
ments within the development of the Christian 
religion. In the more or less forcefully attempted 
processes of petrifaction the life of Christianity 
has always broken forth again and blossomed out 
in new forms, as in the Protestant Reformation, 
in the Wesleyan Revival, in the Oxford Move- 
ment, and in the Modernist Movement of our own 
day. Asa life it could not be held in bounds by 
its over-anxious keepers in these respective ages. 
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This, in fact, has been one of the great and over- 
mastering glories of Christianity, that, because 
it is life, it has been able to accommodate itself 
to every age and interest, able to meet the chang- 
ing needs of each new day and generation. 
There is little doubt in the minds of those who 
are most familiar with the changing and growing 
history of Christianity through the centuries but 
that this Christianity is capable of meeting even 
the crying needs and tremendously changed con- 
ditions of the present age and generation. True, 
as in every previous period, there are those among 
us today—and their name seems still to be legion 
—who are trying to force Christianity into hide- 
bound systems of Creed and dogma, who are, 
perhaps unwittingly but nevertheless with all their 
might, trying to crush out its life by coercing this 
vital religion into the dead letter. And there can 
be little doubt that this renewed attempt on the 
part of the traditionalists in our day is responsi- 
ble, to quite a degree at least, for the helpless and 
weak condition in which Christianity seems to 
find itself; this weakness and helplessness has 
rightly caused the question to arise: Do we need 
a new religion? Yet I think there is still sufh- 
cient evidence of life in real Christianity that in 
this day as in previous ages even the renewed 
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onslaught against the very heart of it will be no 
more successful than it has been in the past. The 
so-called friends of Christianity who seek it in a 
dead mass of tradition may try more determinedly 
than ever to kill this religion which is life itself; 
but such attempts can be successful only if Chris- 
tianity has actually ceased to be alive. If it is 
still alive, it will burst these new bonds, with 
which well-meaning but ignorant friends of the 
Christian cause are trying to choke it, even as 
decisively as it has again and again broken the 
enforced bondage of other ages and of other men. 
And if, perchance, there should be those who 
doubt whether Christianity still has sufficient 
life-force to overcome the subtle attempts of its 
apparent friends, let such be frankly assured that 
if it actually has come to be so helpless and life- 
less as to have to fall prey to this modern bond- 
age, it certainly is no longer a religion worth 
keeping. 

It is true, of course, that the “‘dead letter” is 
by no means the only cause of present deplorable 
conditions existing within the confines of organ- 
ized and institutional Christendom. That there 
is a “dead spirit,” a helpless lifelessness, behind 
the “dead letter” is often only too apparent. This 
aspect of the present situation, however, is dis- 
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cussed in considerable detail in the next chapter. 

Let it frankly be stated, then, that if it be true 
that, because of certain very radically changed 
conditions in the modern world, Christianity is 
found to be incapable of surviving, we shall be 
compelled to assert that in that case it is not 
worthy of survival. 

There is, however, no more reason for fearing 
that Christianity has lost its inherent life-force 
today than there was reason for such fear at any 
time in the past. As a matter of fact, the evi- 
dence that Christianity today is gathering force 
and momentum more than in any previous period 
of its history are all about us. Nor does this 
imply a retraction of my previously made confes- 
sion with reference to the present weakness and 
helplessness of Christianity. It rests simply upon 
two considerations: First, upon the conviction— 
gained from an attempt to understand its history 
through the centuries—that Christianity is too 
much a spirit, an attitude, a force, a life, to be 
overcome by an onslaught, however subtle, either 
of its enemies or of its friends. And second, 
upon the fact that there are significant signs of 
the re-awakening of real Christianity. The vital- 
ity with which the new emphasis on the social 
implications of the Christian gospel has made its 
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way into all of our modern Christian thinking 
is nothing short of marvelous. Our fathers knew 
practically nothing about this essential aspect of 
the modern gospel. Yet the application of these 
primarily Christian principles is slowly but very 
surely and definitely making its way into all of 
the avenues of human life. No corner of human 
interest has remained entirely untouched by this 
new emphasis. ‘There are indications, in fact, 
which seem to point in the direction of a more 
thoroughgoing and fundamental religious revolu- 
tion than the Western world has ever yet experi- 
enced. The very foundations of human interest 
and tradition, long accepted standards and condi- 
tions of living, are being shaken to the core. 
Chattel-slavery has already gone. Industrial 
slavery is beginning to feel hard blows under the 
application of the new Christian emphasis upon 
social righteousness and justice and upon the 
welfare of each human individual. War, while 
raising its head as never before, seems to feel 
that the struggle over its existence has at last 
come. ‘Men before money” and “Character be- 
fore cash” are new, and yet already familiar slo- 
gans of the present day. In business as well as 
in certain professional careers, where men never 
seem to have known any motive except profit, 
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service as a motive is coming to the fore. What- 
ever may be said about the failures of Christian- 
ity, these are certainly significant signs of a new 
emphasis. And the emphasis is so revolutionary 
that no comparison to any previous reformation 
is suitable. “Behold, I make all things new.” 
These old and familiar words bid fair to become 
literally true before our very eyes. Of course, 
we do not expect that it is all going to happen 
overnight. But there is every indication that 
changes more tremendous than any that have ever 
occurred are bound to take place during the very 
lifetime of many of us. And it is the living spirit 
and vitality of a Christianity born anew for this 
new day, fitting itself to the peculiar needs of this 
age, which is among the most vital and undeniable 
forces behind and within this far-reaching trans- 
formation. 

It may be granted that our needs are different 
and that our world outlook has changed radically. 
But this may merely offer us the opportunity to 
realize anew that the life of Christianity can 
change just as rapidly as the needs of any age; 
that it—because it is ife—can accommodate itself 
to all conditions and circumstances, however radi- 
cally new. Such is its genius; it is also proof of 
its life and of its undiminished power. 
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The central question of this discussion: Do we 
need a new religion?, then, deserves a double an- 
swer: Yes, and no. Yes, in the sense that the 
misrepresentation and caricature of Christianity 
which has been going under its name is helpless 
in the face of the present unprecedented world- 
situation. A creed-bound, tradition-chained, 
book-religion obviously could not be sufficient 
unto the heroic tasks of the day. If this were 
the heart of Christianity, we should frankly have 
to despair of it. If this were its essence, we 
should sorely need a new religion. On the other 
hand, our question deserves just as emphatic a 
negative answer in the sense that if the vitality, 
the real heart and life of Christianity, is given 
an opportunity for natural self-expression and 
development, it cannot fail us. Christianity, in 
the sense of the actual and full application of the 
life, spirit, attitude, and principles of Jesus, is not 
only capable of showing the way out of our pres- 
ent perplexities, but more than any other religion 
would seem to be able to meet the present world- 
conditions successfully. And this simply because 
the religion of Jesus, more than any other reli- 
gion, is the religion of the meditative spirit com- 
bined with strenuous activity in behalf of the 
betterment of human conditions and of human 
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life. This is a union which is sorely needed in 
an age in which the mystical East and the active 
West are meeting and mingling as never before. 

This, then, is no time to despair of the religion 
of Jesus. But can as much be said of the insti- 
tution which so proudly bears his name and as- 
serts itself to be his official representative? This 
question will concern us in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE GREATER REVIVAL 


It has just been pointed out that among the 
thoughtful people in America and Europe who 
are interested not merely in the preservation of 
the—rather doubtful—boon of modern Western 
civilization but in the advancement of justice and 
righteousness among men, the conviction is grow- 
ing that what the world seems to need today is 
a revival of real Christianity. Who is to bring 
about such a revival if not organized Christianity, 
i.e., the Church? Yet it is precisely the Church 
which seems to have confused Christianity, which 
is a life, with laws, creeds, organizations, and 
institutions which, for one reason or another, 
have grown out of that life. Can the Church, 
then, be entrusted with the commission of bring- 
ing about a revival of real Christianity? This 
question presents the main problem of the present 
chapter. 

In our last chapter it was asserted that Chris- 
tianity is primarily a way of living. This state- 
ment needs some further amplification if it is to 
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become perfectly clear what is meant by real 
Christianity. There should be littlke—if any— 
difference of opinion on the initial observation 
that the foundation, the chief cornerstone of 
Christianity is Jesus Christ. This being so, it is 
very easily shown that Jesus was not a law-giver, 
but a teacher of principles. He emphasized the 
one principle which he considered inclusive of all 
others, namely that of love. And this, obviously, 
is not a law. For love cannot be regulated by 
law; it is too fundamental for such treatment; it 
is a spirit, an attitude: the spirit and attitude of 
good will. Moreover, Jesus did not seem to have 
any creed; at any rate he did not establish any 
creed in the sense in which we have come to know 
“creeds.” Nor is there any evidence that he ever 
demanded assent to any set system of beliefs from 
any of those whom he asked to follow him. This, 
however, must not be taken to mean that Jesus 
had no beliefs, or still less that he had no faith. 
The fact is, there probably never lived a man who 
had greater faith. Jesus had tremendous faith 
in God and—strange to say, but eminently true— 
in man. Indeed, on this double faith he staked 
everything: life as well as death. But another 
negation needs to be made: Jesus certainly was 
not the founder of an institution. When he left 
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his disciples, he left them nothing but his spirit. 
The group which he had gathered around him- 
self and with which he dealt most intimately for 
a more or less extended period of time (its dura- 
tion is by no means certain) cannot even be de- 
scribed as an organization. It had neither presi- 
dent nor secretary. Its leader was the servant 
of all. Its constitution was its spirit of love and 
reverence by which they clung first to him whom 
they had left all to follow, and then, drawn to- 
gether by their common loyalty to the same ideal, 
to each other. Instead of law, principles; instead 
of creed, faith in God and faith in man; instead 
of an institution, a spirit; instead of an organiza- 
tion, a fellowship. Such, it appears, was the 
Christianity of the Christ; such was the begin- 
ning, the foundation, and therefore the essence 
of original Christianity. 

Laws, creeds, institutions, and organizations in 
Christianity cannot, then, be part and parcel of 
the original fact. ‘They are later accretions or, 
at best, secondary derivatives. It may be neces- 
sary to admit that most of these accretions or 
derivatives—with the clear definite exception of 
the first, viz., “laws” which are diametrically 
opposed to the heart and principle of Christianity, 
since they rest on the notion of force whereas 
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Christianity rests on the notion of love and good 
will—were unavoidable and perhaps essential de- 
velopments of the original seed of Christianity. 
That is to say, it is possible that creeds, institu- 
tions, and organizations were inevitable conse- 
quents of the basic spirit and attitude. Moreover, 
it may not be impossible—though it might be 
hard to find an illustration of it in the course of 
known human history—to. preserve an attitude 
and spirit in spite of creed, institution, or organ- 
ization. However this may be, the fact remains 
that the history of Christianity has been essen- 
tially similar to that of other movements based 
on an ideal content. Such movements always 
seem to have their starting point in the heart and 
soul of some “‘Great-Heart” who is not afraid to 
break loose from conventions, traditions, and 
ideas, and who dares to break forth into a “Thus 
saith the Lord” derived from the authority of 
his own deepest life and innermost experience. 
The more outspoken such a prophet of God is, 
and the more radically he departs from the in- 
herited and accepted domination of the past, the 
more violently will he be rejected by those unto 
whom he would do good. After his death, his 
influence begins to make itself more definitely 
and more powerfully felt, until enough earnest 
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followers have accepted him as leader, caught his 
idea, and made his program theirs, to cause them 
to form themselves into an organization dedicated 
specifically to the task of propagating the idea 
and the program for which their leader lived and 
made the last supreme sacrifice. In time the or- 
ganization grows into an institution. And usu- 
ally just as soon as that happens the institution 
is more concerned in self-perpetuation than in the 
program for the carrying out of which it had been 
called into being. Being thus occupied primarily 
with making its own wheels go around, it permits 
the ideas and goals, the hopes and aspirations 
which created it, to suffer, suffocate, and finally 
die. Thus we face a cycle which is ever and 
again repeating itself; the world’s crying need 
being met by an inspired man, who delivers his 
message and his idea; the idea being accepted 
and propagated by an ever-increasing host of 
devoted followers; the followers forming an or- 
ganization for the better and more efficient prop- 
agation of the idea; the organization turning into 
an institution; and, finally, the institution killing 
the idea. 

Such has been the history of great historic 
movements. Such, too, has been the history of 
the Christian Church; and that not only once, 
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but numerous times. Or is it not true, not only 
that the Church—in its attempt to make its own 
wheels go around—has killed the fundamental 
idea of its original fountain-head, Jesus Christ, 
but that it has successively accepted the ideas of 
reformers only to kill those ideas in time? By 
way of example it may be pointed out that Mar- 
tin Luther would find in the Lutheran Church 
of today little of that for which he stood and 
suffered. And it is all but obvious that the 
Methodists of today would fare no better if 
Wesley were suddenly to step into their midst. 
Both of these and most other denominations in 
Christendom have moved far away from the 
original intentions and purposes of their respec- 
tive founders. Nor would this fact, in itself, 
give any occasion for despair or even dissatisfac- 
tion. For denominations as well as other insti- 
tutions should be progressive and move on with 
the spirit of changing ages. But when, as is so 
often the case, the change so far from being in 
the direction of progress marks a distinct decline 
and retrogression or at least petrifaction of an 
unworthy status quo reached after little of the 
original dynamic of the founder was left, then, 
certainly, there is real reason for disquietude. 
Most churches, of whatever name, are far more 
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interested these days in the perpetuation of them- 
selves as institutions than they are interested in 
the great human (and also divine) cause which 
prompted their respective founders. 

Moreover, if we assert that the only way out 
of the disheartening conditions of this signifi- 
cant hour in human history is by a revival of 
Christianity, we cannot possibly mean what the 
Churches ordinarily mean by “revival.” For the 
usual church revival is simply an attempt to gain 
church members by putting forth special efforts 
either regularly or spasmodically. At best it is 
an attempt to make converts to the Christian life. 
But even this effort at its best can, almost in the 
nature of the case, be only partially successful. 
For ninety-nine per cent of these revivals have 
stood blatantly and are still standing for a sort 
of glorified selfishness. People are being lured 
into what is sincerely but ignorantly called “the 
Kingdom of God,” by the promise of personal 
reward with some such phrase as, “If you want 
to go to heaven.” Or else they are frightened 
into “taking the step” by recourse to the human 
instinct of fear, the appeal being made by the use 
of such a phrase as, “If you don’t get saved to- 
night, you might go to hell before morning.” | 
Times without number we have heard these ~ 
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appeals and phrases. And the pity of it is that 
in most cases there is no denying the perfect 
honesty and sincerity of the man or of the people 
who make the appeal. This, however, cannot 
change the fact that all such appeals are based 
clearly and unmistakably on the fundamental 
human motives of selfishness. Whatever else 
selfishness may be, it certainly can never by any 
excuse be called Christian. There is little on 
which the Christian Scriptures are clearer than 
they are on this fact that selfishness is at the root 
of all sin and evil. But even without the testi- 
mony of the writers of the books of our Old and 
New Testaments, no one who has studied human 
nature can fail to realize that if man’s fundamen- 
tal weakness of selfishness could only be changed 
into that of altruism and love for his fellow men, 
the world’s supreme battle—so far as mankind 
is concerned—would be won. Jesus certainly was 
most explicit in his denunciation of selfishness, 
and his whole life exemplified his teachings and 
his principles that only by unselfish service can 
man escape the hell and damnation of his own 
creation and enter into the Kingdom of God 
where love of God and love of fellow men are 
the distinct and most perceptible earmarks of its 
citizens. 
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In view of these facts it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that the churches’ so-called supreme reg- 
ular or spasmodic efforts should have been based 
consistently upon a propagation of a glorified 
selfishness which is diametrically opposed not 
only to the distinct teachings, but even more to 
the spirit and attitude, of Jesus Christ. It is 
quite evident that religious leaders of this day 
and generation have not learned the lesson which 
Jesus tried to teach the religious leaders of his 
own day; namely, that it is impossible to drive 
out the devil by using the devil’s methods.* In 
view of the fact that so many of our Church 
members have been lured or frightened into 
Christian confessions by an open and shameless 
appeal to selfishness pure and simple, we need 
not be surprised that church membership-rolls 
are filled with much dead timber. Most of these 
dead members never were alive. And what is 
most deplorable is the fact that the blame for 
their lack of the true Christian spirit and life does 
not rest nearly so much on them as upon those 
who thought they were doing God’s work when 
they lured or frightened these people into the 
Church under false colors. Christian salvation 


1See Mark iii: 20-35, and parallel passages in both Matthew 
and Luke. 
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can never come to men by the use of the appeal 
to selfishness since Christian salvation means 
precisely “salvation from selfishness.” 

It is manifestly absurd, then, to suppose that 
what the world needs is a group or series of so- 
called revivals, however widespread they may be. 
As a matter of fact, the fewer we have of them 
the better it will be for both the Church and for 
the welfare of mankind at large. For certainly 
nothing can possibly be more dangerous, yes and 
more calumnious, than to propagate the devil’s 
work in the name of God. Our revivalists are 
saved from an impeachment for blasphemy only 
by the obviousness of their ignorance. 

But even if these so-called revivals could be 
more generally productive of making and devel- 
oping pure and genuine disciples of the Christ 
and propagators of his principles and ideals, they 
would still be leaving the heart of the matter un- 
touched. For, as I have already tried to show (in 
Chapter II), what this world needs in its present 
difficulties and distress 7s a new and truer repre- 
sentation of the religion of Jesus Christ. It is 
not true and genuine Christianity that has failed 
to meet the need of this hour, but zt is the Chris- 
tian Church, the self-proclaimed official repre- 
sentative of Christianity, which has failed to be 
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true to its founder and which has so lacked both 
his spirit and his power that it has been signally 
impotent to meet the world’s demand for salva- 
tion in the manifold affairs and directions of 
human life. To revive the Church itself,—this 
is the greater revival. 

There should be no mistaking the fact that 
this greater revival is infinitely more difficult to 
achieve than any of the others. The churches 
have often complained of the difficulty of their 
task, the wellnigh impossibility of making a deep 
and lasting impression, the world’s almost total 
indifference to the Church’s message, the hard- 
heartedness of the sinner and his unwillingness 
to give heed to the Church’s often desperate ap- 
peals and offers of salvation. Perhaps there have 
been good and sufficient reasons for this attitude 
of apathy to the Church’s appeals. Be that as it 
may, the point I wish to make is that however 
true the Church’s complaints may have been, it 
will be far harder to bring about a revival in the 
Church itself which will restore to the official 
body representing the program of Jesus among 
men something of his attitude and spirit. This 
is a serious indictment, but again the history of 
the Church itself bears witness to its justification. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Church has always 
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resisted any reformation within, any revival of 
true and vital Christianity. The Church has been 
quite ready to start revivals without, to entice 
those who are on the outside of the fold to come 
within, or even to begin a reformation looking 
toward the remedy of some particular situation 
such as slavery, liquor traffic, and so forth. But 
it has strenuously resisted every attempt to have 
a cleansing of itself. What, in fact, is more ap- 
parent in church history than the truth of this 
assertion? Witness, for example, the Protestant 
Reformation. Luther, at first, had no intention 
of leaving the Roman Church, and still less an 
intention of starting a new Church. He simply 
seemed to be possessed of a consuming passion 
to cleanse the Church in which he believed de- 
spite its intolerable and in some respects almost 
unutterable conditions. And he appears to have 
thought that if these conditions could but be re- 
vealed and become known they would inevitably 
be remedied. That he was wrong in this sup- 
position and consequently failed in his attempt 
to improve conditions within the Church can in 
no wise be laid to his own door. It was the 
Church itself, which made success in this direc- 
tion impossible. As a matter of fact Luther 
never left the Roman Church: he was excommu- 
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nicated, thrown out. Nor did he really start a 
new Church: it started itself, as was the case 
with the followers of Jesus. All these things 
came about and were necessitated. by the Church’s 
determined and continuous unwillingness to face 
the unholy conditions within and to reform itself. 
Had the Church been willing to reform, and to 
undergo a thorough cleansing process, Luther 
might have remained to his death one of its most 
ardent advocates and leaders. 

Nor was the case different with John Wesley. 
He had no inclination to leave the Church of 
England. But he was tremendously in earnest in 
his desire to bring back into the formalism and 
cold institutionalism of the Church of England 
something of the warmth and passion of the love 
and service of Jesus Christ. He felt that the 
Established Church had lost sight of some of the 
plain essentials of original Christianity, and he 
insisted on their restoration. Again the Church 
would have none of it and turned a deaf ear to 
this prophet of God and servant of man. Too 
proud in its self-righteousness it refused to listen 
to one of its most illustrious sons. Although 
Wesley himself never severed relations, again 
there came a break from the Established Church, 
again no reformation within. Illustrations could 
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be multiplied by the dozens. Even Christian Sci- 
ence and similar movements are a point in ques- 
tion; for there can be no denying the fact that 
the Church had for a long time almost totally 
forgotten her healing ministry and in spite of 
her constant preachment of the power of the 
spirit had evidently missed seeing the power of 
the spirit over the body. 

The very origin of Christianity itself is an 
illustration of the truth that the Church has 
never wanted to be revived, but has always stub- 
bornly, definitely, and finally resisted a cleansing 
and reformation within. For it is quite clear that 
Jesus himself never wanted to and never did 
break away from the Jewish religion. And even 
his disciples for a long time attempted to have 
their devotion to Jesus and to his principles and 
program simply be a cleansing power of Judaism 
which they felt sure the religion of Jesus was in 
its truest and purest form. Every one is familiar 
with the outcome. The Jewish religious leaders 
of the opening of the first century A.D. were so 
violently (and probably quite conscientiously) 
opposed to any real and far-reaching reformation 
of Judaism that they called him who had come 
to purify and spiritualize it a blasphemer and a 
son of the devil. Thus the Jewish church was 
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just as self-satisfied and just as deadly opposed 
to any fundamental changes within itself as has 
been every church since. 

In view of these historical facts no one need 
be surprised at the statement that it will be infi- 
nitely harder to bring about “the greater revival” 
of a church to be newly born than it is to over- 
come the indifference of the non-churchmember. 
For it seems today—just as in previous ages— 
almost impossible for organized Christianity to 
suspect even that what is wrong with the world 
may be not so much the fact that there are still 
such large numbers of people outside the Chris- 
tian Church as the fact that the Church itself 
has capitulated, has lost its true Christian spirit 
and enthusiasm, and therefore its needful spirit- 
ual power. In the greatest sermon ever preached, 
a sermon that should veritably become the con- 
stitution of Christianity, Jesus said to his disci- 
ples: “Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is henceforth good for nothing, but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot of men.”* This is 
precisely the case. The Church which wants to 
be, and should be, and by men is expected to be 
the salt of the earth, has again, even as so many 

2 Matt. v: 13. 
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times in the past, “‘lost its savor.” And the more 
we love the Church the more anxious we should 
be to dare to face this fact. For unless we do, 
there can be no greater revival, and unless there 
is coming this greater revival the Church will 
have to suffer the consequences which Jesus him- 
self announced as both worthy and inevitable. 

However, in justice to the Church, it should 
perhaps be made clear wherein the Church has 
failed or is failing, to manifest the spirit and 
attitude and to carry out the program of Jesus 
Christ. This is indeed easier than one could wish 
it were. For there is hardly a major human in- 
terest in which the Church has not failed miser- 
ably. 

Since charity is supposed to begin at home, it 
may not be amiss to begin our criticism in the 
home. Have so-called Christian nations ever 
before faced such a tragic breakdown of home 
life as they are facing today? America, as proud 
among those so-called Christian nations as any, 
can boast of the truly pagan achievement of hav- 
ing the largest percentage of divorces per year 
of any nation on earth. And there are those who 
are far from joking when they say that this very 
fact is a healthy sign of progress and advance. 
That is, we are told, it shows the emancipation 
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of woman, her unwillingness any longer to be 
merely man’s slave. Whether or not this is true, 
it is nevertheless disheartening to think of the 
breakdown of the home on sucha large scale as 
we witness it here in our land as “progress and 
advance.’ One wonders what kind of genera- 
tion the next one will be if a large percentage of 
it has never had a real home. I know that the 
Church has not stood by idly while this break- 
down has been going on; yet it has been impo- 
tent to make itself vitally felt or else we should 
not have to be facing these stubborn and shameful 
facts. 

From the home it is but a step to the school. 
Here again the Church has not only been miser- 
ably weak but also decidedly short-sighted. Of 
course the Church has been the greatest enthu- 
siast for our public educational system. But in 
pushing the education of our children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the Church has almost 
totally forgotten education in righteousness. 
Here again one is reminded of the saying of the 
Church’s great Master: “These things ye should 
have done and not left the others undone.” For 
after all “these others” are “the weightier matters 
of the law.”” Even the Sunday-school work of the 
Church is but a little over a century old. And 
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then, compared with our careful methods and 
more carefully trained teachers in the public 
schools, what more scathing condemnation does 
the Church deserve in anything than in her play- 
ing with the problem of our children’s and young 
people’s religious education and training in right- 
eousness? Over against the public school with 
its trained and tested teachers, its carefully pre- 
pared curriculum, its adequate and up-to-the- 
minute housing facilities and implements, its con- 
stantly improving methods of instruction and the 
amount of time and serious preparation given by 
each pupil to each subject—over against all of 
this the Sunday school appears hopelessly inade- 
quate and neglectful from almost every point of 
view. Is religion, then, such a useless or simple 
thing that we can afford thus to play with it? 
The Church itself has been precisely the voice 
which has always been protesting against such 
underestimation of religion. Organized religion 
has always insisted that religion is of primary 
importance in human life, and in view of this 
loud assertion of the Church it cannot be denied 
that the Church’s educational program has given 
the lie to the Church’s claims concerning the su- 
premacy of religion. It is true, that the Church 
is at last beginning to bestir itself in this matter. 
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But, although religious education as a really 
worth while and extensive program is already 
twenty-five or more years old in America, it is 
still making comparatively little headway. Most 
Sunday schools are still being run in the same 
antiquated fashion. And what is worse, most 
communities have as yet no other Protestant reli- 
gious instruction aside from that given in the 
half-hour, or, to be more accurate, twenty min- 
utes once a week on Sunday. The Church’s 
responsibility and failure at this vulnerable point 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Moreover, almost through the entire period of 
its history, the Church has been slow to acknowl- 
edge the educational progress made in other fields 
of human interest. In the scientific fields, more 
particularly, the Church apparently has always 
felt called upon to contradict the advances and 
discoveries of scientific research and call them 
“Gmpossible” because in contradiction to the text 
of Scripture. It is true, of course, that ultimately 
the Church usually squares itself with the new 
knowledge, but it certainly is pitiful to see the 
Church always bringing up the tail end of the 
procession, when, in view of its founder’s dec- 
laration that “The truth shall make you free,” 
the Church should be the vanguard of the dis- 
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covery of new truth. Even though, as concerns 
the particular point at issue, the notorious Scopes 
case in Tennessee was a somewhat belated strag- 
gler, it was, although somewhat exaggerated, 
nevertheless a very real example of the Church’s 
attitude in such matters. This must not be taken 
to mean that the churches, generally speaking, 
were on the side of Tennessee in that issue. But 
it cannot be denied that many of the Protestant 
churches are unquestionably still theoretically 
opposed to the acceptance of evolutionary facts 
and data.* However this is, of course, but one 
case in many. The Church felt and acted pre- 
cisely in the same manner when gravitation was 
the matter at issue. Why should the Christian 
Church, of all institutions on earth, be afraid of 
the discovery of any new truth? Certainly Jesus 
was fundamentally aware of the fact that no 
real truth could ever be contradictory of any 
other real truth; that the only honest and self- 
respecting way open to any sincere seeker after 
truth, when there is an apparent conflict of a new 
truth with what he has held to be a truth up to 
that time, is to let those who are best qualified 

to investigate make their investigation, and then — 


8 The reader will notice that while I speak of “evolutionary 
fact,” I am not speaking of any “theory” of evolution as a viact:” 
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to accept the established truth even though to do 
so may necessitate the cancellation of what had 
previously been held to be true. Surely a Church 
which would be a leader in the search for eternal 
truth cannot do less than this in the search for 
mediate truth. 

The Church has been successful in its deter- 
mined fight against chattel-slavery, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be said to be to the Church’s credit 
that for centuries it never dawned on it that such 
practice was at heart in direct contradiction to 
the whole spirit and attitude of the Christian 
program. But, forgetting this, what about the 
Church’s still almost total inability to have a con- 
science on what is not much better than chattel- 
slavery: viz., industrial slavery? What about 
the fact that the Church has indeed come to be 
not only the middle class’s institution, but in 
many cases even the “rich man’s church”? What 
about the fact that labor has felt and found little 
support from that institution which was origi- 
nally established for “the service of man,” and 
for the purpose of helping and lifting the down- 
trodden and the weak? This is not a defense of 
the labor movement in all its aspects or demands. 
It is very likely that labor, if in power, would 
be no less ruthless and no less thoughtless of 
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others than capital is now. But such an admis- 
sion does not change the fact of the human rights 
of labor and of the further fact that it is Chris- 
tianity, after all, that is responsible for the pro- 
gram of setting personality and not things in the 
centre of human interests. A church which is 
not cognizant of the industrial slavery going on 
all about us is a church which is certainly very, 
very far from being fit to lead the way out of 
our present chaos in industrial relations. The 
Church’s failure at this point is all too evident. 
It is true that there is beginning to be felt an 
awakening conscience in the Church in this mat- 
ter, evidenced by social service commissions, by 
the social emphasis of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, by their so-called 
“Social Creed,” and by the similar official state- 
ments of individual Protestant as well as Catholic 
denominations. But thus far most of these are 
merely on paper. The Church at large is not yet 
touched by the movement. Most of the individual 
congregations as yet do not seem even to realize 
that there is a problem, much less that this prob- 
lem concerns them vitally as Christians. How 
can a Christian Church, thus blind to one of the 
greatest needs and movements of the modern era, 
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expect to be a spiritual leader out of the world’s 
chaos? 

This consideration leads directly to another 
matter which seems to be definitely involved in 
what has just been said. I speak of the Church’s 
apparent indifference to the problem created by 
a continuous sharpening of class distinctions. 
Living in a republic, we look with contempt upon 
the aristocracies of blood in European countries 
and upon the caste systems of the Orient. But 
we seem to be totally blind to the evident fact 
that right here in our democratic America we are 
developing sharp class distinctions equal with 
those of any other country. Our aristocracy of 
wealth is no less exclusive and proficiently for- 
bidding than any aristocracy of blood or tradi- 
tion. Nor is it any less difficult for those who 
do not “belong’’ to break into our “élite society” 
than it is where social distinctions are made on 
other grounds. The basis of the selection may be 
different in the various countries. But the result 
of creating sharp class distinctions which provide 
plenty of opportunity for jealousy and actual 
clash and combat is identically the same here in 
our own beloved democracy as anywhere else. 
And the remarkable fact in this situation is that, 
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on the whole, the Church has not only had noth- 
ing to say with reference to this unhealthy and 
certainly un-Christian sharp division of society, 
but has, if anything, contributed toward its crea- 
tion. It is hard to find such exclusive cliques 
anywhere as may be found in some Churches. As 
a matter of fact, many churches are not much 
more and not much less than exclusive mutual 
admiration societies. Under such circumstances 
the preaching of the Fatherhood of God can 
hardly do anything else but produce a pitying 
smile on the part of those less fortunate members 
of humanity who most feel the need of the real 
application and practice of the brotherhood of 
man. If they are at all religiously inclined, they 
will be tempted to pray for the Church of today 
with reference to its emphasis upon social and 
class distinctions even as did the Master: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Inexcusable ignorance is indeed about the only 
plea of defense that the Church could make in 
this matter. It certainly should be obvious that 
if we are to take the Christian dream of the 
Kingdom of God seriously and believe with Christ 
in the practicability of the brotherhood of man, 
we cannot achieve it by going in the diametrically 
opposite direction. For the Church to create, or 
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even to refuse to resist, sharp class distinctions is 
simply again to give up its leadership in one more 
important field. This is practically what has al- 
ready happened. 

In none of the human interests thus far men- 
tioned has the Church done as serious work to 
meet existing conditions in the light of the ethics 
and principles of Jesus as in the matter of race re- 
lations. In this field the Church may and must be 
credited with having been the leading spirit in the 
annihilation of chattel-slavery from human prac- 
tice. And yet even here, of course, the Church 
has not been able to see with “a single eye.” It is 
well known that a number of the largest Protes- 
tant denominations in the United States not only 
split originally over this question of chattel-slav- 
ery but also have maintained their division on this 
score up to the present hour. Moreover the most 
promising attempt ever made to heal this breach 
in at least one of these denominations has again 
been doomed to failure in spite of the almost 
unanimous vote for union on the part of the 
Northern branch, since the Southern branch 
seems not yet ready to give the hand of brother- 
hood to the colored brothers and sisters, who long 
ago were admitted by the Northern branch on the 
Christian principle of the brotherhood of man. 
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And yet the Southern branch also claims to be a 
Church built on the foundations of Jesus Christ 
and his principles. So that even in the matter of 
race relations—where, as we have freely granted, 
the Church has done more active work than in 
most of the other fields of human interest and 
need—the Church is still far from occupying a 
unanimous position of Christian leadership in the 
direction of an acceptance and actual practice of 
the broad and human principles and ideals of 
Jesus. And what are we to say of the haphazard 
and lukewarm attitude which the Church in gen- 
eral—with a few notable exceptions—has taken 
toward our inexcusable attitude toward Japan on 
the matter of our immigration laws of recent 
date? And what of the fact that such an organi- 
zation as the Ku Klux Klan with its insistence 
upon Nordic supremacy can consistently and con- 
tinuously proceed with its doctrine and policy of 
race discrimination and antipathy and do so “in 
the name of Protestant Christianity”? It is true 
that many individual Churches have clearly de- 
nounced the Klan’s efforts. It is also true that a 
very few denominations have officially dared to 
declare against the K. K. K. But it still remains 
true that the members of the Klan are largely 
recruited from the ranks of Protestant church- 
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members, which, in view of the Klan’s openly 
announced principles and ideals, should be suffi- 
cient indication of the fact that even in this mat- 
ter of race relations the Church is very far from 
accepting wholly and generally a truly and out- 
and-out Christian attitude. What wonder that 
here too the Church has failed to make its influ- 
ence felt as a world-regenerating and lastingly 
constructive force. 

And once again! The Church has succeeded 
marvelously in living up to the oft-repeated ex- 
clamation: “Keep religion out of politics!’ For 
the most part the Church has either failed to see 
the matter of politics as one of its vital concern, 
or else it has been afraid to take sides. But, what 
could possibly be more in need of the cleansing 
and invigorating influences of vital Christianity 
than our politics, whether local, statewide, or 
national? Is it no matter of concern for the 
Church, which asserts itself to be the official rep- 
resentative of Christianity on earth, to be in- 
terested in law-enforcement, in equal justice to 
rich and poor alike, in the running of city, state, 
or national government? Apparently at least the 
Church feels no such concern. It seems to be 
perfectly willing to shift its responsibility in this 
matter and to let some one else tend to politics; 
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which means that‘in general this matter of such 
vital concern to such large numbers of people 
falls into unscrupulous and ignorant, not to say 
criminal, hands. It is true, church-members are 
often found to be “running the government 
down” by word of mouth, and so do even min- 
isters of the Gospel. But such action is purely 
destructive as long as it is not accompanied by a 
concerted and vigorous attempt really to do 
something about changing the often indescribable 
conditions. And it is beyond any doubt that the 
churches know nothing of such a constructive and 
concerted attempt to put our political situation 
upon a decent, not to say Christian, basis. How 
such nearly total indifference to a matter of such 
vital concern to every human being is justified or 
even explained by the Church is beyond all power 
of the imagination. The attitude of the Church 
in this matter is so totally incongruous with the 
Church’s profession and with its claims and ac- 
cepted ideals and program that it seems almost 
beyond a mere man’s ability to comprehend. 
What wonder, I ask again, that the Church is so 
signally failing in its task and in its mission to 
bring salvation to the men and women and chil- 
dren who need it most, because they need it not 
merely with reference to their spiritual lives but 
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with reference to almost every other possible as- 
pect of their lives! If the Church is to show the 
way of salvation, let it not fail of its duty here! 

And then there is still quite evident even in 
this enlightened century “the world’s greatest 
scourge,” war, with all its hellishness. A few— 
all too few, it is true—of those who have dared to 
accept the name of Christ for themselves and 
called themselves Christians have always had dif- 
ficulty in understanding how the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace could be consistent with a proc- 
lamation of human warfare; how one could be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man and then go out 
and stab his fellow man through the heart; how 
one could believe in laying down one’s own life 
rather than taking that of another, and yet con- 
done war; how one could accept honestly and sin- 
cerely any real portion of the ethics and principles 
of Jesus and yet at the same time howl with the 
wolves; how one could consider the Cross blessed 
and also bless war. And yet this is precisely what 
the Church has been doing all through the cen- 
turies. There never has been a war since the days 
of Jesus Christ which some official body of Chris- 
tians has not officially and openly blessed. In 
looking back years afterwards—the farther re- 
moved the more likely—the Church has been very 
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courageous in condemning one war after another. 
But the one always just about to be waged, or 
already declared, has always found an affirmative 
echo and the offer of the Church’s official blessing. 
For the present war has always been declared to 
be different from any other war, and Christians— 
not Mohammedans, but Christians!—have gone 
into many so-called “holy wars.” Some day, per- 
haps, the Church will learn that there can be no 
more horrible contradiction and blasphemy than 
such an outrageous combination of words as this: 
“holy war.” In that day the Church may even 
dare to take up the cross of self-denial, and dis- 
cover ultimate victory in apparent defeat. For 
the Church’s responsibility in this particular issue 
is a double one. In the first place, there can be no 
questioning the fact that the actual church-mem- 
bership in any of the civilized nations is suffi- 
ciently large to make it utterly impossible for any 
of those nations to go to war without the consent 
and active participation of its churches. This 
means that if once the Church would dare to be 
consistent, there could be no more wars among 
civilized nations. As soon as men recognize this 
fact—and there is no statesman anywhere who 
would dare to deny its truth—it becomes quite 
evident that the burden and real responsibility for 
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every war lies, and in the future will continue to 
lie, upon the churches. The churches may con- 
tinue to wash their hands of the guilt of the 
world’s most premeditated and, wholesale man- 
slaughters, but such action can be no more effec- 
tive in the churches’ case today than it was in the 
day of Pilate. For the Church of any of the so- 
called Christian nations to permit any war is 
simply to deny its mission and surrender its cre- 
dentials as the protagonist of the principles and 
program of Jesus; it is, in fact, merely one more 
case of delivering Jesus over to be crucified. The 
Church can afford to do this just as much as 
Pilate could afford to do it nearly two thousand 
years ago. And the Church is blameless only if 
Pilate was blameless. The fact is, that not even 
that much can be said for the Church; for Pilate 
never pretended to be a follower, much less to be 
the official representative, of Jesus Christ. In 
view of this, Pilate was ten times more justified 
in condemning Jesus, though “he found no fault 
in him,” than is the Church. 

However, there is still another side of the 
Church’s responsibility in this issue which must 
not be overlooked. The above point was based on 
the fact that the churches have the actual power 
in their hands to stop war if they but want to and 
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if unitedly they will refuse to have anything to do 
with it. But there is another consideration from 
a less pragmatic point of view. That is to say, 
the question of power or success should not at all 
be primary in the Church’s mind. For if it is 
clear that Christ and Mars cannot go together, 
then it is the Church’s unmistakable duty to take 
sides whether it succeeds in stopping Mars’ on- 
slaught or not. A true and real follower of Jesus 
Christ is willing, if need be, to lay down his life 
rather than to deny his Master and Lord and his 
principles. This fact puts a double responsibility 
upon the Church in the matter of war. The issue 
is obvious on the basis of the incompatibility of 
love and force; Christ is the advocate of the one; 
Mars is the supreme exemplification of the other. 
They can less afford to go together than can God 
and Mammon, and Jesus made the latter impos- 
sibility rather plain. But if this is true, the 
Church’s responsibility and guilt increase when it 
actually has the power to stop this hellishness and 
even then refuses to attack it. How could the 
Church more obviously deny its Leader and 
crucify him again than by its negligence and in- 
difference in this matter which touches the life of 
all mankind and comes very close to so many indi- 
vidual households ? 
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This has been a long and by no means pleasant 
array of the Church’s shortcomings and sins, both 
of omission and of commission. And yet, one of 
the worst indictments of the modern Church is 
still to come. If the churches have been negligent 
and indifferent toward all or certainly most of 
these matters of major concern to the life of men 
everywhere, perhaps we may hope to find them 
at least practicing something of their acknowl- 
edged leader’s spirit and attitude in their own 
inner life and relationships toward each other. 
However, it is quite the opposite which seems to 
be true. And what else could be expected? A 
Church which has so completely forgotten and 
denied the fundamental principles and concepts of 
Jesus, as we have found to be the case, a Church 
which has so far wandered from any application 
of his principles and ideals that there has hardly 
been a major human interest or need in which 
the Church has taken its rightful place of spiritual 
leadership and guidance—such a Church can 
hardly be expected to be right even in its own 
inner relations. The whole institution seems to 
be far from the position and attitude of its ac- 
claimed founder, and this waywardness cannot 
help showing itself also on the inside. This is 
indeed the case. 
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Jesus clearly indicated that: “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples that ye have 
love one for the other.” Love, at least among the 
Church-members themselves, we might therefore 
expect to find as the distinctive mark of Christian 
church-members. It is, however, a quality not 
easily, or at any rate not generally, to be discov- 
ered. The well over six hundred different so- 
called Christian denominations to be found in 
these United States are not content with being 
thus endlessly split up; they insist on competing 
with each other, on denouncing each other, on 
fighting each other. Little wonder that the 
churches cannot unite against war or anything 
else as long as much of their time is engaged in 
competition and combat among themselves. But 
we must not forget the words of Jesus with which 
the paragraph began; after all, in them lies the 
most scathing indictment of the Church today. 
For if it is true that the whole world should rec- 
ognize disciples of Jesus by the love which they 
have and practice toward each other, it is difficult 
to see how the Church could thus be deemed 
worthy to be called or thought of as a follower 
of Jesus. For too often love is precisely what 
they seem not to have for each other. Love, in- 
stead of being their living principle, seems to be 
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precisely the characteristic which they most lack. 
And yet love is the touchstone of real Christianity 
as set up by Jesus himself. It is precisely as 
judged by this original touchstone, then, that the 
Church is most terribly indicted. Business nowa- 
days is learning to serve; industry is slowly begin- 
ning to learn the lesson that not competition but 
co-operation brings the best and most lasting re- 
sults. Service clubs by the dozens are springing 
up everywhere entirely outside of the fold of the 
churches. In other words, the spirit of fellow- 
ship, of co-operation, and of love is beginning 
to make itself felt in spite of the lack of it among 
the churches. The churches, however, seem not 
yet able to learn the lesson. They refuse to co- 
operate. There is no town in America with a 
population of 50,000 or over where it would be 
possible to get all of the Protestant churches, de- 
nominations, sects, or groups into a united cam- 
paign to win that city for the principles and ideals 
of Jesus. No matter what method might be pro- 
posed, there would always be some who would 
feel that they could not conscientiously co-operate. 
If they cannot co-operate, can they love one an- 
other? Perhaps they can, but it must be a strange 
sort of love. Certainly that is not the love by 
which all men know that we are his disciples, for 
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love which refuses to co-operate is certainly not 
seen or noticed by men. In the city in which 
these pages are being written eight of more than 
thirty different churches, missions, or sects, have 
actually been able to entomb the tomahawk suffi- 
ciently to have union Sunday evening services for 
two months during the summer. By virtue of 
“conscientious” or other reasons the balance, 
which was by far the majority, though not com- 
posed of the largest or the most influential 
churches, found it impossible to participate in 
this, after all very slight, attempt at a semblance 
of co-operative effort. In all probability their 
reasons for their inability to participate were very 
“religious,” so religious in fact that it would un- 
doubtedly have been a sin for them to co-operate 
—at least they would have thought so. There 
were probably involved such “religious” reasons 
as the financial loss of missing the Sunday-night 
offering for two months, or the possibility that 
some of their people might broaden out and come 
to realize that there were Christians actually out- 
side of their own particular little sect. Certain it 
is that many of them could not co-operate because 
of differences of religious beliefs which they con- 
sidered involved. But, however religious their 
reasons, they did not think apparently of the one 
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Christian reason why they should have co-oper- 
ated, namely, Christian Jove and fellowship and 
consciousness of a common task. What a mis- 
erable spectacle the Church of Jesus Christ offers 
to the world when it is thus weighed in the balance 
of Jesus’ own words and found wanting! If the 
Church had learned with the Apostle Paul that 
“the greatest of these is love,” it would have come 
to realize that the things which unite us are both 
more numerous and more vitally significant and 
spiritually valuable than the things which divide 
us. As long as the Church is so—one is almost 
tempted to say, infinitely—far from a recognition 
of love as the highest and ultimate touchstone of 
true Christian discipleship, what right has it to 
usurp the name Christian or for what can it be 
good? One hates to say it, the more so because 
of one’s love for the Church, yet there seems to 
be but one answer to this question, the answer 
again of Jesus himself; namely, that it seems to 
be fit for naught but to be cast out and to be trod- 
den under the foot of man. 

Nor is this all. As one thinks about it, it seems 
almost as though one could continue forever to 
show the extreme selfishness of the Church, its 
self-righteousness and haughtiness, its false pride 
and self-assurance; and, on the other side, its lack 
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of the spirit of love, of service, of unselfishness, 
of willingness to suffer, to sacrifice, and, if need 
be, to lay down its very life. But why prolong 
the agony? The charge is already so terrific, the 
evidence so manifold and apparent, Christ’s own 
touchstone so clear and convincing, and Jesus’ 
own condemnation so scathing and final that it is 
needless to go any farther. The case is clear, the 
conviction and condemnation seem inevitable. 

If the Church is to remain the bearer of the 
official standards of Jesus Christ in the future, 
it certainly must undergo “the greater revival.” 
It is not too much to say that the Church must 
right about face, that it must have a real conver- 
sion: “Ye must be born again.’”’ It is not a ques- 
tion of how often the Church has been “born 
again” in the past; if there is to be any hope in 
the Church for the rebuilding of our old war-torn 
and sin-shattered world, the Church must once 
again find Jesus Christ rather than imagine that 
it already has him and is preaching his gospel. 
If it will find him, it should also find the power 
which will prove sufficient—even to the needs of 
this significant day in the world’s history. To 
take that step will require courage; it will take a 
self-sacrificial spirit to dare to follow in his steps, 
but unless the Church is willing to do this very 
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thing, it has certainly forfeited its claims to 
spiritual leadership and even its right to existence. 

Will the Church meet the challenge of this 
hour? Who knows? It might not seem humanly 
probable, but it should not be impossible for an 
institution which lays claim to the principles and 
ideals of Jesus. The Church may have neither 
vision nor courage enough to dare to measure up 
to the expectations not only of its founder but 
even of many of its present-day members and 
constituents. It is certain, however, that the 
question of the Church’s measuring up to its duty 
as well as to the world’s need cannot even be 
raised until the Church first begins to look at 
itself, to face its miserable, weak, and almost 
helpless condition. Before there can be a mend- 
ing of the way, there must be a frank and fearless 
recognition both of the facts in all their deplor- 
ableness and of the need for aid. 

The world stands in tremendous need of a 
spiritual revival. The Church is the one agency 
which would seem to be the logical factor to bring 
about and carry through this needed revival. But 
in its present condition the Church is not capable 
of being this agent simply because, as we have 
seen, it is not fit. Therefore, the most immediate 
need is that of the greater revival of the Church 
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itself. This revival is totally impossible, however, 
so long as the Church fails to recognize some of 
the new forces which have come to dominate the 
whole outlook and atmosphere of our age. Fore- 
most among these forces is the ideal of freedom. 
To a consideration of this ideal, as it is related 
to the problem of religion, we shall now direct 
our attention. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FREEDOM IN RELIGION 


Has there ever been an age in which men de- 
manded freedom with more insistence and louder 
acclaim than they do today? This craving is 
characteristically evident in every realm of human 
behavior and endeavor. No secluded nook of 
human activity seems to have been able to escape 
it. Nor is freedom anything to be despised. It 
has always been, in fact, one of the most cherished 
and coveted of human boons. And yet—at the 
same time—it has also been recognized as pos- 
‘sessed of a certain almost indefinable quality 
which has caused men to be more or less afraid of 
it even while they were seeking and demanding it. 
That is to say, freedom often has been found to 
contain a certain dynamic quality which was not 
altogether assuring. In their experience with it 
men have discovered that one can never be quite 
sure as to just what the results of freedom in any 
particular realm will be; anarchical conditions are 
as likely to be the outcome as are more perfect 
harmony and order. 
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It is this uncertainty as to the possible results 
of freedom which has made its application to the 
realm of religion so agonizing to innumerable of 
our contemporaries. The bare possibility of re- 
ligious anarchy, and that within the Christian 
Church, is a thought too terrifying to most sin- 
cere Christians to permit the taking of any risks. 
However great the gain might be, the possible loss 
is altogether too enormous in proportion. In view 
of this fact one is certainly obliged to acknowledge 
that such fear concerning the possible results of 
freedom in religion is inevitable as well as a 
splendid testimony to the vital interest maintained 
by the respective individuals in their religion. 

And yet—of what are we afraid? Have not 
truth and freedom always been twin sisters? 
Was it not the Master himself who said: “The 
truth shall make you free’? It is undoubtedly 
true that this saying has its primary application 
to freedom from the bondage of sin. But, re- 
gardless of the particular meaning of this specific 
passage, who would undertake to deny that truth 
makes for freedom in any realm? And if it does, 
are we to shrink from the freedom that is coupled 
with and makes for truth? 

The question seems to contain its answer within 
itself. Yet this apparently self-evident answer is 
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usually met by one of two rejoinders, either 
of which is held sufficient to invalidate any pos- 
sible claims to religious freedom. The first of 
these is Pilate’s memorable question of skepti- 
cism: “What is truth?” That this rejoinder is 
merely an attempt—and a very weak one at that— 
to escape the real issue is so apparent that no 
discussion of it is necessary.” The other response, 
however, cannot thus summarily be dismissed. 
It contains the emphatic statement that truth in 
its very nature can be but one. This is interpreted 
to mean that, truth being one, and the Bible being 
true, truth has been revealed and discovered once 
and for all, and freedom in religion now is said 
to be the attempt of those who find themselves 
either condemned by or in rational disagreement 
with all or any part of the Scriptures to change 
everything so as to fit into their own molds and 
suit their own particular fancies, especially in 
order that thereby they may be able to cover up 
or justify their rebellion. The charge is severe, 
to say the least; nor does it appear to be quite 
justified. However this may be,’ the fact remains 
that even if one would grant the revelation in the 


1 Philosophically, of course, the question: “What is truth 27, 4s 
one of primary importance. 

2 There is no need of arguing this point, since the further 
discussion will be found sufficient to prove the logical absurdity 
of the charge. 
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Scriptures to be final truth, the interpretations of 
these same Scriptures with which one is con- 
fronted are so staggering in their number and 
variety that one can not help finding himself hope- 
lessly at sea on the question of any possible attain- 
ment of final Truth. And—strange enough to 
say—even the strictest of the literalists will be 
ready to allow a certain latitude or freedom of 
interpretation with reference at least to those pas- 
sages which he happens to consider as of minor 
importance. Just as soon as this is granted, how- 
ever, the difference between the literalist and the 
liberal, between the traditionalist and the mod- 
ernist, between the lover of authority and the 
lover of freedom becomes purely a difference of 
degree. Both evidently allow some freedom: the 
modernist merely wants much more of it than 
does the traditionalist. 

But why do we want freedom in religion? The 
answer to this question is simple enough. We 
want freedom in religion because religion is a 
fundamental aspect of human life. Whether you 
endow man with a special religious instinct or 
account for it in some other way, the fact re- 
mains: there is no human being anywhere who is 
not religiously inclined. If this is so (I have 
already stated that in this book it is taken for 
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granted), then religion is directly tied up with 
human personality ; and since it is a well-acknowl- 
edged fact that there are no two persons exactly 
alike, it ought to be a self-evident fact that the 
religion of no two persons can be exactly alike. 

Whoever, then, is really interested in and cares 
for the development of religious personalities, 
should be the last one to cramp and hinder re- 
ligious development by the imposition of hard and 
fast rules which, however good and helpful under 
certain conditions, may suppress the very possi- 
bilities of a rich and spontaneous religious devel- 
opment in others. Many who have found great 
satisfaction and peace in their religion could un- 
doubtedly have increased their religious power 
immeasurably if, instead of being hemmed in by 
traditional creeds, notions, and commands, their 
spirits had been free to develop entirely according 
to the needs of their own individual nature and 
personality. How many have been those who for 
their entire life have remained alienated to the 
finest experiences of religion just because they 
refused to become members of the herd, and, be- 
cause they had been brought up and fed on the 
notion that to be religious one had to conform to 
the established creeds, forms, and rituals! The 
very glory of true religion—as of anything which 
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is most essentially expressive of human person- 
ality—is to be found in the fact that it is a distinct 
individual experience and life for every person. 
It in no wise minimizes the social aspects of 
religion to say that there is nothing more indi- 
vidualistic and personal about a man than his 
religious experience. If it means anything to him 
at all, it certainly must mean that it is primarily 
his experience. While others may share it with 
him to a certain extent, it certainly can never in 
the full sense of the word become their experi- 
ence. It should be noted, moreover, that in spite 
of the extreme emphasis which in the past has 
been put upon external authority and tradition, it 
has never been possible to overcome this personal 
element altogether. It is not saying too much that 
if that one-sided emphasis had been wholly vic- 
torious, religion itself would have been stamped 
out simply because vital religion cannot thrive for 
any length of time as long as it is possessed 
merely in the name of some one or something else. 
In fact, every age of Christianity as well as of 
other religions has produced its more or less pro- 
nounced and prominent dissenters and noncon- 
formists, men and women who refused to lose 
their personal identity even in behalf of ever SO 
sacred a cause simply because they had rightly 
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come to recognize that God had given them noth- 
ing more sacred and inviolable than their own 
individuality and personality. I suppose it is 
nearly as much owing to certain emphasis of 
modern psychology as to the renewed discovery 
of the value placed by Jesus upon the individual 
person that the declaration of emancipation from 
the thraldom of any external authority in religion 
is becoming so clamorously and frantically in- 
sistent today. 

There is, however, another side which needs to 
be considered. While essentially an individual, 
and as such different from every other individual, 
a person is also undeniably a social being. This 
means that every truly personal trait of man is 
also a social trait; and this applies to his religion 
as much as to his industry. A decade or more 
ago there could be heard much discussion over the 
conflict between the individualistic and the so- 
called Social Gospel. It has since happily been 
recognized that there is no conflict or antagonism 
between these two elements; they are but the two 
sides of the same Gospel; they merely imply 
the application to religious experience of one of 
our most recent discoveries concerning the essen- 
tial nature of man: who is an individual exactly 
by virtue of his social experience as well as a 
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social being precisely because he possesses an in- 
violable individuality. 

The demand for freedom in religion, therefore, 
cannot help having its implications also for the 
social aspects of religion. In fact it is here that 
the real cause for the trouble which arises over 
religious freedom is to be sought. If man were 
merely a solitary individual being with no social 
relationships, if it were thinkable for a man’s 
religion to affect no one but himself, if it consisted 
merely in a man’s relationship to some divine 
Being, a relationship which would in no wise 
affect a man’s relationships to his fellow men, 
then the problem of religious freedom, both of 
interpretation and of action, would be no problem 
at all. But when it is recognized as a simple fact 
of human experience that “no man lives unto 
himself” and that his religion cannot fail of its 
influence over his neighbors, then freedom in re- 
ligion becomes at once troublesome and prob- 
lematical. 

For any socially sharable experience must, to 
say the least, be socially understandable and in- 
telligible. If religion is to be lived and under- 
stood, if it is to be a social experience, it must be 
possible so to circumscribe (if not define) it that 
it can be recognized and comprehended. In other 
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words, we cannot so far individualize religion 
(and grant individual religious liberty) as to 
allow each individual to call anything he pleases 
“religion.” We cannot honestly permit a man to 
say: “I am just as religious in cheating my fellow 
man as is my neighbor who aids and does well to 
his fellow men.” It seems absurd to have to make 
such a statement. 

And yet—that such a saying is not purely 
hypothetical may be evidenced by the fact that 
even the Christian Church has for a long time 
been aggravated by the presence of precisely such 
individuals within her own organized ranks. And 
what is most significant in this connection is the 
fact that such cases were not and are not the re- 
sult of a plea for personal freedom in religion but 
of a kind of tendency diametrically opposed to 
such a plea. The men of money, of wealth, and 
of influence who have occupied the front pews and 
the most prominent positions in our average 
churches have been and are still the very ones who 
make the most insistent demands that the 
“preacher stay by his task.” By this phrase they 
mean that the preacher shall “preach the Gospel” 
instead of intruding into the affairs of men, be 
those affairs of a social, economic, industrial, 
political, racial, or international character. As 
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though the Gospel had nothing to do with these 
fundamental human needs and interests! It is 
true, of course, that not every well-to-do gentle- 
man is by virtue of that fact a crook. But it does 
look suspicious, to say the least, when these men 
are observed making frantic efforts to keep both 
the eyes and ears as well as the ethical and re- 
ligious demands of their preachers away from 
their personal, business, social, or political actions 
and relations. Often, it will be found that these 
men are able to offer long prayers on Sunday, but 
do not feel the slightest compunctions about cheat- 
ing their fellow men on Monday, or six days out 
of every seven. Yet they may be scrupulous ob- 
servers of the Sabbath. And, as stated before, 
these are largely the individuals who want to stay 
by “the old-fashioned religion” and who call it 
blasphemy and sacrilege when their pastor dares 
to apply the old Gospel message to actual condi- 
tions and needs of modern social, economic, politi- 
cal, and international relationships. They are 
seemingly horrified not only by the emphasis on 
the social aspects of the Christian Gospel but also 
by any suggestion of latitude in religion. And the 
very idea of freedom in religion by them is gen- 
erally looked upon as license and religious an- 
archy. 
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The illustration just given should help us to 
see at least two factors very clearly. First of all 
that religion, in order to be practically meaning- 
ful, personally helpful, and socially shareable, is 
in need of some definite standard. And secondly, 
that the modern cry for religious freedom, if it 
is to mean progress instead of retrogression, can- 
not be either a demand for moral license or even 
for the lowering of standards of moral action, 
but must be a demand for freedom in another 
realm. 

Let us begin with the second factor. If you 
will examine carefully the emphasis in the modern 
ery for religious freedom you will find that this 
ery is precisely not a demand for lower standards 
of human action. The fact of the case is, the 
loudest heralds of the religious declaration of 
independence have also been the most daring 
prophets of a new social, economic, and inter- 
national order. They have been the very men 
who have mercilessly laid bare our moral short- 
comings in the most fundamental relationships of 
life. No group of men could less truthfully be 
charged with advocating license of moral action. 
These men have gone further in an attempt to 
apply the highest altruistic and self-sacrificial 
principles of Jesus to all human interests and 
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activities than any other group of men. And they 
have often done so when the cause they espoused 
was far from popular. 

But, if the demand for freedom in religion can- 
not be said to be a demand for freedom—or rather 
license—of moral action, what does the demand 
mean? Even a superficial investigation of the 
situation shows clearly that the demand for re- 
ligious freedom is in the realm of thought proc- 
esses. Here, in the realm of intellectual notions 
and doctrines, in the realm of ideas, of under- 
standing, and of interpretations men have called 
for freedom. And rightly so. For freedom here 
is not nearly something so radically new and un- 
heard of as has been made out by ultra-conserva- 
tives. For it has certainly always been true that 
men have differed in their understanding and 
interpretation. The present-day religious liberal 
simply proclaims this fact and then says that, 
after all, nothing better than this fact could be 
desired, i.e., that freedom of religious thought is 
a natural right of every human being. And that, 
moreover, whether we like it or not, it cannot be 
otherwise, owing to the very constitution of hu- 
man nature. The more personal and vital a man’s 
religion is, therefore, the more will his religious 
ideas be distinctly his own, intended to meet his 
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own particular temperament, needs, and experi- 
ence. To jump from this premise to the conclu- 
sion—as some have done—that it does not make 
any difference what one believes or what religious 
ideas one adopts, is wholly unwarranted. For, 
unless these ideas and beliefs are in harmony with 
one’s particular life and experience, they can have 
no vital meaning in the particular person’s life. 
In this differentiated psychological constitution 
of man and the personal nature of religious ex- 
perience we have, therefore, some of the strongest 
and most undeniable arguments in favor of free- 
dom in religious thought. 

And yet, even in the realm of religious thinking 
the modern liberal is not so one-sided as to be 
extreme. Even here he is willing to admit a 
standard by which religious ideas and ideals may 
be measured. In other words, while he demands 
freedom of thought in religion for every indi- 
vidual, he is also anxious to provide a measuring 
rod by which every individual can finally measure 
for himself the value and meaning of his own 
religious ideas, concepts, and beliefs. This leads 
us directly to a brief consideration of the first 
factor stated above. 

What, then, is that standard which may serve 
as a measuring rod for religious beliefs? It may 
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not be easy to answer this question in any one 
phrase or statement which would be acceptable 
to all. And yet in substance the agreement on this 
standard is very general, even though the par- 
ticular phrases employed to describe it may be 
different. Some of the ways in which it might 
be put, are: “Does it aid in the advance of the 
kingdom of God?” Or: “Does it please God?” 
Or: “What does it actually accomplish?” Per- 
haps the clearest way of stating it would be to 
ask: “What does it do for the individual and 
through him for the widest circles of human so- 
ciety?” This question, I believe, includes all 
others. For, if I understand Jesus’ meaning of 
the phrase “kingdom of God” at all, it certainly 
means a condition of human life and society that 
is far in advance of present conditions and cir- 
cumstances; unquestionably, that which aids and 
lifts the widest circles of human society would be 
advancing the interests of the “kingdom of God.” 
This is the view held and advanced by Jesus. 
And if this be true, then anything which advances 
that cause would have to be pleasing to the God 
whom Jesus revealed. Moreover, this standard 
is not only one which makes religion, both in 
thought- and action-content, understandable and 
socially shareable, but one which at the same time 
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places man where he belongs and where God 
placed him: in the centre and at the head of 
creation. 

It remains to be shown what may be expected 
from the use of this standard. In the first place, 
if it be carefully applied, it will mark true Chris- 
tianity as the highest and best among the world’s 
religions. Secondly, within Christianity it will 
settle a great many of this age’s most difficult and 
exasperating theological questions. This is not to 
be taken to mean that this standard will at once 
and categorically repudiate certain doctrines and 
approve others. If this were the case, it would 
prove the standard at once as altogether too 
mechanical. But we may reasonably expect this 
much of it: in the light of the peculiar needs and 
interests of any particular age this standard will 
lift out certain types of belief and mark them as 
unmistakably worth while, as meeting the de- 
mands of the hour in advancing the welfare of 
mankind. Other beliefs—and among them un- 
doubtedly some which in the past may have been 
stressed as fundamentals—will sink back to a 
small and relatively insignificant place, simply be- 
cause they are in no wise able to effect the actual 
life of human individuals or society in either one 
way or another. 
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“By their fruits ye shall know them.” This 
adage is old and trite, but not too trite to bear 
repetition. And its application need no longer be 
limited to human actions; it is just as applicable as 
a test and standard of doctrines and beliefs as of 
human life in general, especially since the separa- 
tion of a person’s acts from his beliefs is in fact 
artificial and, as will be shown in our next chapter, 
in no wise justifiable. The only beliefs worth 
having, in other words, are what Lynn Harold 
Hough has so aptly called, ‘productive beliefs.” 

The desire for freedom in religion, then, so far 
from being an eagerness to escape such beliefs, is 
fostered by the conviction that productive beliefs 
are exactly what the world as well as the indi- 
vidual man needs. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE POWER OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


True religion, as we have seen, is primarily a 
matter of life. That is to say, it is not nearly so 
much speculation as it is active living. Religion 
and theology, in other words, are not synonyms, 
though it may be granted that there never can be 
much of religion without an early development of 
theology following. It is a matter of historic fact 
that human life as actually lived—regardless of 
where you place the emphasis, whether on in- 
dustry, politics, religion, or what not—always 
tends first toward verbal explanation of itself and 
from that it appears to.be but a step to formal 
verbal organization. This is merely to state the 
obvious fact that every human experience tends 
first to be stated in such forms as will make pos- 
sible its communication to and understanding by 
others of the species, and that the repeated re- 
statement of such an experience resulting from its 
being shared by others tends to an organized and 
generally accepted, systematic statement of that 
same human experience. In the field of religion 
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this systematic statement goes by the name of 
“theology.” 

It should be quite evident that the verbal state- 
ment of an experience, even when accepted by 
men as a true statement of the facts involved in 
the experience, cannot possibly be identical with 
the experience itself. For life itself is always 
vaster, richer, and in some way different from 
any—even the best—description or verbal formu- 
lation of it. If applied to religion, this means that 
religion—being the life—is always vaster, richer 
and in some way different from theology which 
latter is simply the verbal description and sys- 
tematic formulation of the former. Since the- 
ology consists largely (if not, indeed, exclu- 
sively) of doctrines, dogmas, and creeds, we may 
say further that any religion is richer and fuller 
than—yes, and in some sense different from—its 
beliefs. No religion, in so far as it is a life, can 
either wholly or even adequately be expressed in 
terms of beliefs. 

From such a statement as the foregoing the 
conclusion might easily be drawn that religious 
beliefs are of no, or certainly only of minor, sig- 
nificance for any vital religious life. Such a con- 
clusion, however, is quite erroneous. A thorough 
study and careful analysis either of the history 
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of any particular religion, of comparative religion, 
or even of the religious history of any single 
typical person would reveal at once and unmis- 
takably the fallacy of such a conclusion. For 
while it is true that religious beliefs as originally 
formulated are largely the outcome and result of 
personal religious experience, it is also true that 
just as soon as such beliefs have thus been formu- 
lated further religious experiences are apt to be 
colored by the nature of these beliefs. Yes, one 
dares go farther than this and say that the re- 
ligious experiences of all those who have been 
brought up and educated in certain types of re- 
ligious belief are bound to be influenced by these 
latter. Only if this fact is kept in mind is it pos- 
sible, for example, to understand most of the his- 
torical records of the Old Testament. For what 
we actually have in these records is the writing 
down and interpretation of occurrences in history 
in terms of the religious beliefs on which the 
writers of these records had been reared from 
infancy. On the same principle, again, we must 
explain the Mohammedan attitude towards non- 
Moslems and enemies, an attitude which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the treatment of enemies 
enjoined upon Christians by the founder of their 
own religion; it is the religious belief, which con- 
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siders every one extept orthodox Mohammedans 
as a “dog of an infidel,’ which has determined the 
Mohammedan action towards non-Moslems. And 
the same fact again offers the only adequate ex- 
planation of the rather familiar situation of 
Christians within widely differing denominations 
having often such totally different religious ex- 
periences. Those who would question the last 
statement I would refer to the—at least appar- 
ently—vast differences in the religious experi- 
ences of the Holy Roller on one hand and, say, the 
Christian Scientist, on the other. The actual dif- 
ferences in the religious beliefs existing between 
these two, rather extreme, types of Christian ex- 
pression I believe are sufficiently great and sig- 
nificant to account almost wholly for the vast dif- 
ferences in their respective religious experience. 
The history of religion and of religions as well as 
the history of religious biography is full of simi- 
lar examples demonstrative of the vast influence, 
shaping and directive, which inherited or environ- 
ing religious beliefs have had and are still having 
over the actual religious experience of man every- 
where. 

In view of this powerful influence of religious 
beliefs the attitude of indifference towards beliefs 
which of late has been quite prevalent, especially 
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among the more educated and liberal-minded 
Christians is not only wholly unwarranted, but 
positively hurtful and dangerous—certainly as 
viewed from the point of view of any vital re- 
ligious interest. Beliefs which have been so uni- 
formly powerful in shaping and directing the 
religion of individuals and of groups all down 
through the known religious history of mankind 
cannot lightly be passed by without serious conse- 
quences. In fact, only either extreme ignorance 
or positive indifference to matters of religion can 
account for such an attitude as has come to be 
expressed with rather an air of superiority in the 
familiar words: “Oh, well, what difference does 
it make, anyhow, what you believe? It is what 
you do that counts, not what you believe.” Such 
an attitude is all the more dangerous precisely 
because it sounds so plausible and sensible. Too 
many, I believe, have already been trapped by it. 
Granting that it is what we do that counts, it cer- 
tainly does not follow that our beliefs do not 
count at all. Logically, at least, the conclusion is 
a fallacy. But it is an even more apparent fal- 
lacy if examined in the light of the facts of human 
experience as I have tried to point out above. It 
is just because actions count that beliefs are im- 
portant. For it is upon our real and vital beliefs 
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that we act. No man ever acts voluntarily upon 
what he positively disbelieves. And no man for 
any length of time can act courageously and 
earnestly upon that which he is not sure about or 
doubts. It is our vital beliefs which call forth 
our actions, and our actions are constantly shaped, 
guided, and directed by such beliefs. 

This is as true in religion as in any other human 
realm. The fact is, human life, in every phase, 
depends upon faith. It is by no means merely a 
matter of religion. When any man has actually 
lost all faith in his fellow men and in himself, it 
is difficult to see how he can continue even to exist. 
In our complex modern life we are more than ever 
living by faith, not because we want to, but be- 
cause we must. We retire at night in perfect con- 
fidence, and are able to sleep soundly because we 
have faith not only in our fellow men, but also in 
the police, and we sleep undisturbedly because we 
trust that the alarm-clock will awaken us in ample 
time in the morning. We have faith in the 
creamery and its employee, the milkman, and rest 
perfectly assured that in the early hours of the 
morning, while we are still sleeping, the purveyor 
of dairy products will contrive to leave the re- 
quired number of quarts of milk and cream on 
our front steps. We trust our lives to the motor- 
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men of our street-cars, the engineers of our rail- 
roads, the chauffeurs of stages and automobiles, 
and now even to the pilots of aeroplanes and air- 
liners. We trust these and a million others, who 
directly or indirectly daily wait upon us and supply 
our manifold needs and desires, without knowing 
them at all, without even having met them, and, 
in most cases, without having the slightest idea of 
their identity. Thus we virtually do live by faith 
in this our highly intricate network of what we 
call modern civilization. To ridicule faith in the 
spiritual and religious life, therefore, is altogether 
out of place, yes, and out of date. If faith is 
natural and necessary in all other human rela- 
tions, why not in man’s religious life? We can be 
glad that our good common sense has relieved us 
from the quite childish attitude toward faith in 
the spiritual realm which was prevalent a few 
decades ago, when it was looked upon as absurd, 
because—as it was then stated—unreasonable and 
without the possibility of proof. Today we know 
that spiritual faith is quite as natural and neces- 
sary as social faith or any other kind of faith. 
The fact is, a man can no more emancipate him- 
self from the power of his religious beliefs over 
his actions than he can change any other funda- 
mental psychological law. This law, like every 
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other similar one,» works, whether for good or 
for ill. 

Over against this categorical way of stating the 
above law it will undoubtedly be objected that, as 
a matter of fact, the law—if it be one—can be 
proved to be not nearly so inexorable as I have 
tried to make it appear. As grounds for such an 
objection there are cited the numberless cases of 
men who hold so-called Christian beliefs and yet 
in their actions show nothing in harmony with 
those expressed beliefs. In other words, the 
Christian who is such by confession of faith as 
the result of the acceptance of a stated creed but 
who in no wise exemplifies the Christian spirit, 
principles, and ideals in actual life is held to be a 
sufficient and undeniable refutation of the sweep- 
ing statement made above. But let us see. In 
the first place, I cannot, of course, nor do I care 
to deny the very evident fact that our Christian 
churches are rather too full of men and women 
who profess the Christian faith, but who are far 
from having accepted the Christian spirit as the 
standard and pattern of their life. Whether this 
fact lends itself as a proof of the above made 
objection, however, is a totally different question. 

If, of course, by belief we should imply mere 
intellectual assent, then it would perhaps be pos- 
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sible to have my argument refuted by the fact of 
the un-Christlike lives of so many so-called Chris- 
tians. But, in the first place, this is not what is 
ordinarily understood to be the meaning of re- 
ligious belief. And even if it were, I think the 
facts in the case would show that a vast majority 
of the folk who have indeed—outwardly—ac- 
cepted a stated creed or body of beliefs as their 
own, have never thought enough about most or 
perhaps even any of these beliefs to justify the 
statement that they had given or were giving even 
merely intellectual assent to them. As a matter 
of fact a careful census of almost any congrega- 
tion would bring out the further fact that the 
majority of Christian church-members are so far 
even from being able to give intellectual assent 
to Christian beliefs as not to have the slightest 
idea of the meaning of many of them, if indeed 
they know the meaning of any. To me, at least, 
the use of the phrase, “intellectual assent,” would 
be quite without import were it to be applied to 
those who ‘have simply given their assent as a 
matter of required form but who in no wise are 
able to perceive any meaning in these beliefs or 
do not even know what the so-called Christian 
beliefs—of any particular sect—are. 

Moreover, as has already been indicated in 
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passing, belief usually means more than merely 
intellectual assent. There is an element of assur- 
ance and conviction which gives it a certain def- 
inite feeling-tone lifting it far beyond anything 
which might be termed “mere intellectual assent”’ 
—if, indeed, there be any such thing. And it is 
precisely this particular ‘“feeling-tone” of beliefs 
which makes them such powerful influences and 
directors of human action. The deeper this feel- 
ing-tone, the more emotional this conviction in 
beliefs, the greater will be their power for pro- 
ducing action. The above objection to the general 
and complete application of this principle is simply 
overruled by the fact that the only thing which 
the objection proves is the situation involved in 
the existence of large numbers of so-called Chris- 
tians who have outwardly, and as a matter of 
form, given their assent to certain bodies of re- 
ligious belief but who do not really themselves 
believe those principles because of either their in- 
difference to or their ignorance of them. If this 
is a serious charge, my experience with men in 
many churches and in many different parts of the 
country nevertheless teaches it to be a true one. 
If, then, literally millions of church members— 
and as such held to be “believers’”—are to be 
found who do not practise the principles and 
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ideals of Jesus Christ, this fact in no wise proves 
the alleged incapacity of beliefs to produce action. 
What it does prove is simply the fact that these 
people have not in reality accepted the principles 
and ideals of Jesus as their own creed: in other 
words, they do not believe in them as possible 
guides and goals of human action and behavior. 
Or that, if they should believe in these principles 
as possible finally, they consider them as not feas- 
ible at the present or as too severe for application 
in their own individual lives. That is to say, their 
“action-patterns” are due precisely to their be- 
liefs, in their case due to their belief that for one 
reason or another the so-called Christian prin- 
ciples do not or cannot work, or else they are due 
to the fact that their beliefs are in no wise Chris- 
tian because they have never yet known or under- 
stood these Christian principles. If, then, their 
lives are lived on a non-Christian basis it is pre- 
cisely due to their non-Christian beliefs. For not 
those beliefs which men profess to have but those 
by which they actually live are the real beliefs 
which count in human life. One of the best ex- 
amples of this fact in an extra-religious realm is 
our belief in the revolving and moving earth and 
in our relatively stationary sun. As a matter of 
scientific fact we all know and are agreed upon 
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the heliocentric system to which our earth belongs. 
But when it comes to acting on our belief it is 
very evident that both in language and general 
attitude we behave in such a way as to give the 
impression that we believe in the stationary condi- 
tion of our earth and in the “rising” and “‘set- 
ting’ sun. This scientifically false belief has 
come to be such an old and established habit with 
mankind that it seems almost impossible to get 
wholly away from it, regardless of how often we 
remind ourselves of our theoretically accepted be- 
lief in the reverse. 

To offer another example which brings out this 
same fact that not our professed but our actual 
“working” beliefs are the ones that count, let me 
point out a rather common experience which is a 
little nearer the realm of religion than the pre- 
vious example. I refer to the matter of super- 
stition. How often we see people knock on wood 
even while they assert in the air of superiority: 
“Not that I am superstitious.” In other words, 
in the very moment in which they were professing 
their disbelief in a superstitious practice they were 
actually committing an act which gave unmistak- 
able evidence of but two possibilities, either of 
their actual belief in superstition despite their 
verbal denial of it, or of their being so habitually 
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used to the superstitious act that despite their 
actual present disbelief in it they automatically 
go through the superstitious act when the occasion 
arises. In either case the argument appears con- 
clusive in its indication of the vast power and in- 
fluence of beliefs over human action. 

It should be clear, then, that the principle works 
in the same way in every particular realm of 
human life. But it may not be wholly super- 
fluous to add one more instance of it in religious 
practice. Perhaps the very best of all illustrations 
here is the difference between professed so-called 
“belief in prayer” and the actual use made of it 
by numberless Christians. Many are the church 
members who would be highly insulted were some 
one to suggest that they did not believe in prayer 
(whatever they may mean by this phrase). And 
yet while they thus earnestly assert their belief in 
prayer their actual daily life and practice will very 
often be found to be totally at variance with this 
asserted belief. If they actually believe in it they 
will certainly use it; as a matter of fact, however, 
they do not employ prayer, simply because they do 
not actually believe in its value or efficacy despite 
their outward confession to the contrary. 

The power of beliefs to produce action is not 
diminished, then, by the fact that many men do 
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not live up to some beliefs which they claim as 
their own. This fact proves nothing more than 
this: that men often claim things which they do 
not actually possess or which, if they do possess 
them, they do not understand. This is indeed un- 
fortunate, but none the less true. 

If, then, we understand by beliefs the assent of 
men to a proposition or fact which carries with it 
a certain feeling-tone and conviction—and noth- 
ing less deserves the name—we can readily see 
that while it is still true (as was said in the begin- 
ning) that actual life is bigger and richer and to 
some extent even different from beliefs, these 
latter are to some very large degree responsible 
for our actions and therefore for the making of 
life itself. It would hardly be overstating the 
case were we to say: Tell me a man’s actual 
beliefs—not merely his professed ones—and I 
will tell you what sort of man he is. At least 
we should be able to tell what sort of things he 
will do. And if beliefs are thus powerful it is 
certainly difficult either to overstate or overesti- 
mate their importance. 

If, on the other hand, by beliefs we mean 
merely a more or less formal assent to what may 
or may not be statements of historical fact but 
which, whether they are or are not facts, can in 
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no wise be translated into daily activity and life, 
then for such beliefs we may grant—and we do 
readily—that they belong to those things which do 
not make any difference either one way or an- 
other, and where, in consequence, absolute free- 
dom may be granted. 

Over against this last statement it is sometimes 
pointed out that history, both past and present, 
shows that often inconsequential questions have 
been precisely the issues over which some of the 
hardest and most embittered battles, both by word 
and by sword, have been fought. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But it proves little more than the 
inability of men—especially in times of heated 
discussion or battle—to differentiate between the 
essential and the non-essential, between the fun- 
damental and the ephemeral. As a matter of psy- 
chological fact it is, of course, possible for a man 
or for any group of men to attach such impor- 
tance and significance to beliefs, which in no wise 
are able to affect actual human living either one 
way or another, as to make those beliefs appear as 
of equal value with those which do directly affect 
a man’s way of living. Ecclesiastical history is 
all too full of such misplaced emphasis on matters 
of little vital concern, and our own day and age is 
still suffering under this common error. But 
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should men—and especially Christian men—come 
to see that the belief which counts is the one which 
has a direct and powerful effect upon their actual 
way of daily living, then they will not only refuse 
to be bound by and to fight over matters of little 
actual concern, but they will resolve that those 
elements of religious faith which actually do pos- 
sess dynamic power to shape and direct men’s 
thoughts and actions shall receive their proper 
and needful emphasis. For by such emphasis 
upon truly “productive beliefs” Christian men will 
be able to help mold the character and activity of 
individuals as well as of society. 

Because the most immediately determinative 
and powerful belief is the belief in God—the re- 
ligious belief par excellence—we shall devote the 
next two chapters to an analysis and discussion of 
this belief. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WHY BELIEVE IN GOD? 


Beliefs, we have seen, are powerful producers, 
guides, and motivators of human action. As such 
it is sheer folly to pass over them as insignificant. 
Asa matter of fact few, if any, human actions are 
explicable aside from an understanding of their 
underlying beliefs. 

When one turns, then, to specific religious be- 
liefs, the first belief with which one finds himself 
naturally confronted is belief in God. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the primary, central, 
characteristic, and determining belief of nearly 
every religion is its God-concept. That is to say, 
belief in God is almost universally held to be the 
foremost of religious beliefs; around it all other 
beliefs are grouped; it is indicative and therefore 
characteristic of the general type of religion con- 
cerned, and all other religious beliefs are more 
nearly determined by the doctrine of God than by 
anything else. If this is true, and practically all 
religious history witnesses the fact, it is hard to 
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overestimate the significance and power of belief 
in God. 

And yet, there are many thoughtful people 
today who are seriously asking themselves the 
question: Why believe in God? And while it is 
true, perhaps, that most people among the various 
religions do believe in God without having given 
an account to their own intellects for this belief, 
the questioner who demands reasons for such a 
powerful belief is certainly not unjustified. It 
may be doubted, to put it in other words, whether 
any man has ever come to believe in God as a 
result of pure reasoning; yet this fact should not 
be permitted to relegate this belief to the pile of 
unreasonable or irrational beliefs. There are 
many avenues besides pure reason by which man 
arrives at some quite valid data. And the real 
problem for the thoughtful person is not so much 
the question as to whether a certain fact has come 
into his possession by the process of reasoning as 
it is the question whether the fact in his possession 
can justify itself to his reason. That is to say, 
one need not arrive at belief in God by the proc- 
esses of reason, but the thoughtful believer in God 
will not rest satisfied with such belief unless— 
after he has it—he will find it capable of rational 
justification, The question, then: Why believe in 
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God ?, is not only legitimate but likewise valuable 
and even necessary. 

The first answer which the firm believer in God 
would offer to our question would, of course, be 
this: I believe in God because I cannot do other- 
wise. Although at first sight this may appear to 
be no answer at all but rather a side-stepping of 
the issue, a little closer examination will mark this 
answer as of very real significance in the process 
of finding a solution to our problem. For, what 
the individual who asserts that he cannot but be- 
lieve in God really means is that God is an abso- 
lute necessity to him. Somehow—for whatever 
particular or numerous reasons—the idea of God 
has such a “reality-feeling” to him that not only 
does doubt have no power with reference to it, but 
that this belief is influential in the creation or 
acceptance of many other beliefs and therefore in 
the very direction and conduct of his whole life. 
One wonders what reasons for belief in God any 
man could give that would be stronger than this 
one that God is a necessity to his very life. What 
more powerful reason could I give for breathing 
than that oxygen is necessary to my existence? 
The person who lives, partially at least, by virtue 
of breathing needs no elaborate argument or num- 
berless intellectual reasons why he should make 
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use of the surrounding atmosphere. Just thus the 
person to whom God is a necessity for life itself 
and who has such a reality-feeling towards Him 
that he feels himself surrounded and possessed by 
God does not see any need for any elaborate proc- 
esses of reasoning telling him why he should be- 
lieve—nor even why he does believe—in God. 
God is real to him and meets the needs of his 
own life and this is all he requires. There is noth- 
ing unreasonable in this attitude. On the con- 
trary, the strongest type of faith in God will be 
found to rest upon this general ground. This is 
apt to be true even when the individual concerned 
will be able to advance other reasons for his belief 
in God. It is doubtful whether real belief in God 
can ever finally rest upon anything less than this 
attitude which finds God and treats Him as a 
necessity in the individual’s life. Somehow the 
other reasons which may be advanced in favor of 
belief in God—good and helpful as they may be— 
are not by themselves able to awaken the reality- 
feeling and therefore the vital attitude towards 
belief in God which is necessary if it is to be in 
the full sense of the word a “productive belief.” 

The reason for this will become clear to our 
minds as soon as we begin to realize that in ninety- 
nine out of every one hundred cases this feeling 
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of God as a necessity to one’s life is due to what 
can only be described as a “religious experience” 
or a number of such experiences. Whatever the 
experience or experiences may have been and 
however we may interpret them psychologically, 
or philosophically, the individual concerned has 
actually gone through this experience or these ex- 
periences and having been unable to account for 
them, for their results, or for both the actual 
experience and their results, he has come to the 
conclusion or accepted the statement that there 
has been contact with the Divine. And who is 
there who could—as a matter of fact—deny either 
the experiences or their interpretation?* Since 


1 There is a problem here of considerable philosophical impor- 
tance with practical implications that are also far-reaching: the 
problem, namely, of what right one has to infer from such ex- 
perience a divine source of it. Is mere personal satisfaction con- 
cerning the divine origin and nature of this experience sufficient 
to justify such a conclusion? In other words, granting the fact 
of the experience, does that justify its interpretation as being 
“divine”? Fuller discussion of this real question must, however, 
precisely because of its technical philosophical character, be re- 
served for another time and occasion. The interested reader will 
find valuable discussions of this problem in such articles as: 
Lyman, E. W., “The Place of Intuition in Religious Experience 
and Its Validity as Knowledge,” The Journal of Religion, 
Vol. IV, (1924) p. 113 ff. 

Wieman, H. M., “How Do We Know God?,” The Journal of 
Religion, Vol. V, (1925) p. 113 ff. 

Horton, W. M., “The Objective Element in the Experience of 
God,” The Journal of Religion, Vol. VII, (1927) p. 540 ff. 

Roelofs, H. D., “The Experimental Method and Religious Beliefs,” 
Mind, (New Series), Vol. XXXVIII, No. 150 (April 1929), 
p. 184 ff. 

and in such books as: 
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the experiences are the experiences of the person 
concerned, there is no one else who can speak 
with absolute authority with reference to them. 
If I have seen something, even though it may 
actually have been an illusion, there is no one who 
can make me believe that I have seen nothing. In 
the following course of my own reasoning I may 
be able to convince myself that I labored under 
an illusion or hallucination, but even then I could 
not deny—nor could any one else—that the illu- 
sion or hallucination itself was an experience of 
mine. If it had not been an experience I should 
not have known either of the illusion or of its 
interpretation; 7.e., it simply would not have been. 
It ought, then, to be clear that no one can rob me 
of the reality of my own experiences. And fur- 
ther, since I am the one who has them and another 
person, though he may have similar experiences, 
cannot possibly have mine—else they would be his 
and not mine—I should be better able to interpret 
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my own experiences than any one else. The 
trained observer may carefully observe and the 
educated psychologist may accurately interpret 
what he has observed. But since they can observe 
only that which appears to them they cannot, of 
course, interpret more than what appears. More- 
over, since it is possible that this psychologist has 
never himself had even a similar experience to 
mine, it is, of course, impossible for him to see 
any reason why he should accept any divine con- 
tact in my experience when he himself has never 
known such contact in his own life. I know not 
what refutation of such argument could possibly 
be given. The individual knows that within the 
citadel of his own experiences he is the only actual 
experiencer and therefore the final judge and in- 
terpreter. And there is no gainsaying this fact. 
There is an interesting episode in the New Testa- 
ment which admirably brings out this point. 
Jesus had healed the man born blind. It was the 
Sabbath. The religious leaders of the time were 
incensed at the deed and were doing all in their 
power either to deny the deed or besmirch the 
character of Jesus. When they finally tried to get 
a satisfactory answer from the man who had been 
given his eye-sight they received the answer: 
“Whether this man be good or bad I know not; 
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one thing I know, that whereas once I was blind, 
now I can see.” There is no argument against 
such a position and less against those experiences 
of a man when he feels that the scales of in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual blindness have 
dropped from his inner eyes and he is gaining a 
new vision, a new outlook upon, and new daring 
and devotion toward, life. To explain away the 
sources of such experiences as they are inter- 
preted by the experiencer himself is not only haz- 
ardous but foolish. If the experiencer’s own ex- 
planation not only satisfies him but enriches his 
life, the one who would deny such explanation 
would have to be willing to accept the responsi- 
bility and blame for any possible lowering of the 
standards of the other man’s life in which a 
changed explanation might—at least conceivably 
—issue. 

Next to the sheer necessity of believing in God 
the fact of the vast influence which such a belief 
exercises over man’s actual living is the most im- 
portant reason why men do believe in God. As 
a matter of fact, the two mostly go together, and 
to separate them appears almost like an abstrac- 
tion. Yet this second reason is so definite that 
to look at it by itself is not only permissible but 
essential in an attempt to get at our problem. 
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The influence of the belief in God is most mark- 
edly noticeable in three large areas of human 
living: First, in what, for lack of a better term, 
may abstractly be called a man’s individual con- 
duct; secondly, in his relations to his fellow men; 
and, in the third place, in his entire outlook upon 
life in general. Unless a man’s belief in God does 
in some very vital way affect all these aspects of 
his life, his belief in God could not be called 
belief at all, certainly not in the sense of belief as 
that by which one acts and lives. 

Asa matter of fact, however, belief in God does 
so affect man under all types of religious beliefs 
and God-concepts. Every man who believes in 
God does certain things in his own private life 
precisely because of this belief. He prays, he 
reads certain sacred literature, he goes through 
ceremonies, and expresses various distinct 
thoughts and actions. These things would not 
only be meaningless but would in all probability 
never come into his life at all aside from his belief 
in God. 

It is similar with a man’s relationships to his 
fellow men. It is perfectly conceivable—and 
every one knows it to be actual—that a man may 
not have grasped all the logical results of his 
belief in God in the realm of his social life. But 
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it is not thinkable that such belief should not af- 
fect his social relations in some fashion. He will 
participate in public religious rites and ceremonies 
and belong to certain social organizations and in- 
stitutions just because of his belief in God. In 
most cases this belief affects his social relations in 
other ways as well; in the way in which he treats 
those who, for example, believe as he does, or 
those who believe differently; or, in the higher 
religions, in the way in which he treats all men. 

But the most vital productiveness of the belief 
in God may possibly be found in the way in which 
it affects his entire outlook on life. Certain 
God-concepts make as definitely for a pessimistic 
as others make for an optimistic world-view. 
And all sorts of world-outlooks between these two 
extremes may be produced by other God-concepts. 
One God causes skepticism; another, assurance 
and faith. One holds before the dreamy eyes of 
his followers the doubtful blessing offered by the 
annihilation of the self in Nirvana, while the 
other shows to the bewildered eyes of his devotees 
the gloriously optimistic and human picture of a 
heaven on earth: the Kingdom of God. Such 
concepts, due to the type of God involved in each 
particular case, sink deep into the life of the 
worshipper and believer until this primarily reli- 
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gious outlook comes to dominate his entire world- 
view and makes for a purpose which is funda- 
mental, because motivating, for one’s whole life. 
What is more powerful than motive, and what 
develops motives more than one’s general attitude 
toward the world as a whole? And, since this 
latter is in innumerable cases the direct outcome 
of one’s belief in God, the motives of man are 
often largely explicable in terms of his God- 
concept. 

When men find their God-concepts thus pro- 
ductive in their actual life in the more individual 
sphere, the social life, and the general outlook 
and motives, we shall have to grant that this 
reason for belief in God is not to be underesti- 
mated. 

Another reason which has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to belief in God that deep reality- 
feeling which is so important an element in any 
vital belief has been man’s sense of dependence 
upon a higher power. This sense of dependence 
has, so far as our knowledge goes, been well-nigh 
universal. The religious history of every tribe, 
nation, and race is a constant witness to its uni- 
versality. Somehow man, while on the one hand 
claiming his right of dominion over the earth, on 
the other hand has always felt himself dependent 
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upon a power or powers greater and in some way 
beyond himself. Nor is this sense of dependence 
altogether the feeling of man in the primitive 
stage of his existence. At least it has as often 
had as vital a hold upon highly educated men of 
the most civilized of modern nations as it ever 
had in the days of man’s primitive credulity. 
Man’s increasing power of dominion over physi- 
cal nature has only brought into greater relief his 
own weaknesses and limitations. Nor is it saying 
too much to state that man’s larger intellectual 
apprehension has helped him to see more clearly 
his spiritual nature. And this larger intellectual 
outlook has, at the same time, done much to prove 
to man the essential rationality and purposeful- 
ness of the universe in which he finds himself. 
The doctrine of evolution, moreover, instead of 
standing in the way of a rational and spiritual 
interpretation of the universe—as many have 
been led to believe—has been wholesomely instru- 
mental in bringing to the front the highly rational 
and purposeful character of our world. And this 
means that the vast majority of thinking men are 
profoundly believing in God, since they refuse to 
be so credulous as to believe that mere blind 
chance could at the same time be both blind and 
rational and purposeful. The fact of evolution 
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—not merely in its biological form, but in its con- 
firmed place in all the elements which enter into 
the making of this universe with which we are 
more or less familiar—has become one of the 
greatest and most undeniable witnesses to the 
fact of God. Instead of having reduced and 
eliminated man’s sense of dependence upon a 
higher power, as some have unwittingly charged, 
the knowledge of evolution has enhanced and 
strengthened man’s sense of such dependence 
upon the Divine. And out of it all there is com- 
ing a more reasoned, as well as a more reasonable, 
belief in God. In other words, the fuller and 
more detailed knowledge of a larger world has 
not diminished man’s sense of dependence, but 
has rather increased it, and in doing so has made 
man’s belief in God more rationally intelligible 
and meaningful. 

There is another reason for belief in God 
which, though also very much akin to several 
reasons already discussed, deserves additional 
mention. We might call it man’s need of God. 
Since the being and existence of God can, in the 
very nature of the case, never be proved but 
must always be a matter of faith—at least as long 
as men are men—man’s felt need of God must 
always remain one of the most powerful of rea- 
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sons for his continued belief in the Divine. For 
centuries and even millennia men have not only 
been conscious of their dependence upon a more 
than human power, but have also felt a supreme 
need of and desire for fellowship with such a 
super-human Being. We can no longer—cer- 
tainly not since Kant—agree with the old school- 
men and philosophers and assert that the idea of 
and felt need for God proves His existence. But 
we can say that as long as men feel that they 
really need Him—as personal friend, ultimate 
source, present help, and final guarantee—just so 
long their belief in Him will be reasonable, intelli- 
gible, and morally justifiable. For, if God meets 
man’s need, if belief in Him makes man’s life 
nobler, holier, and, because more human, there- 
fore more divine, one wonders what more could 
be desired to make such belief a working and 
productive, and therefore, after all, a reasonable 
belief. If man is conscious that he needs God to 
make his own life and this entire universe intel- 
ligible and reasonable, then it would appear that 
nothing could be more irrational than to refuse 
to believe in God. This may appear like a prag- 
matic test of the reasonableness of belief in God. 
And in the best sense of the word “pragmatic” 
this is true. But it is more than that. It is a 
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rational test simply because it is absurd to call 
a belief irrational which better explains the facts 
in the case than any other hypothesis. It cer- 
tainly would be the height of irrationality were 
man to say that that belief which best meets all 
of his own felt needs and which offers the most 
adequate response to his own highest aspirations 
is irrational. This does not say that other hy- 
potheses—besides God—are totally irrational. It 
simply means to bring out the fact, to which all 
human history bears unmistakable testimony, that 
belief in God has best met man’s needs down 
through the centuries, in all places, and among 
all peoples, even unto this our own day. 

There is one more reason for belief in God 
which is of a more purely intellectual character 
than any of the reasons so far enumerated. It is 
the rational demand made by consciously thought- 
ful beings that this orderly universe, which we 
meet in our experience and within which our 
experiences occur, requires (1) a First Cause or 
Creator, (2) an orderly Mind, and (3) a con- 
scious rational Purpose. That is to say, for a 
rational human mind it is difficult—if not posi- 
tively irrational—to think of creation (and the 
fact of evolution does not, of course, invalidate 
the fact of creation; it simply states that creation 
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has been and is still going on by the processes of 
evolutionary growth, development, and differen- 
tiation) without positing a creator. Somehow 
all of our finite experience points to a creator 
behind every new creation in art or industry, in 
invention or business. And since our finite 
human experience is the only kind of experience 
which we have, and consequently the only kind 
of experience which we can fall back upon in 
any attempt to explain even those things which 
lie beyond our actual human experience, we are 
almost forced, by the logic of our experience, to 
posit an infinite Creator even for this ever ex- 
panding * universe of ours. To put it briefly: the 
hypothesis of an infinite Creator behind and 
within this universe appears still to be the most 
rational, the most intelligently adequate, and the 
most obvious way of accounting for the creative 
evolution of our universe. 

It is more than difficult, moreover, in the face 
of man’s growing discovery of the orderliness 
and rationality of this universe, to believe that 
the Creator and Ground and indwelling Power 
of it is nothing but a blind, accidental, and imper- 
sonal Force (even.though “Force” be spelled with 


2 It is our knowledge, of course, which is expanding, rather than 
the universe itself. 
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a capital F). To believe that would be identical 
with believing that the stream has risen higher 
than its source, that creation had outwitted and 
out-created its driving Force, vig., its Creator ; 
for in man, at any rate, creation has risen not 
only to consciousness, but to self-consciousness 
and to rational purposeful behavior. It takes 
more mental blindness than most thoughtful men 
are able to muster to give credulity to such a 
monstrous irrationality. It is far easier and far 
more rational, far more in harmony with the 
balance of human experience, from the rational 
order of the universe and from its rise to self- 
conscious reason in man to draw the conclusion 
of a rational infinite Mind, who is the Author 
and Director of the universe’s creative evolution. 
Such a hypothesis, again, will be able on a ra- 
tional basis to account for the orderliness of our 
observed universe as well as for the outcropping 
of mind within the evolution of this universe. 
Nor can it be forgotten that our universe seems 
ever and again to give evidences of “one increas- 
ing purpose” running through the ages. In other 
words, despite the fact (which we shall have to 
admit, but which may prove nothing but the 
finite and short-sighted character of the present 
state of our knowledge) that sometimes it seems 
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as though blind chance were sitting on the throne, 
there are clear indications of purposefulness in 
this universe, indications which a man would 
have to be blind to overlook or prejudiced to 
deny. That the universe, throughout its un- 
counted eons of evolution, has been at work, for 
example, in the process of coming nearer and 
nearer to the creation of a self-conscious, 
thoughtful, and even creative animal, such as we 
have a fair beginning of in man, seems to be 
written in such indelible letters upon the very 
face of the evolutionary process that only the 
blind can fail to see and recognize it. That this 
process is far from being complete we may rest 
assured. But that the process has been—however 
slowly—going on even within the period of re- 
corded human history seems to be also equally 
apparent. To biological evolution there has come, 
during more recent millennia, the mental and 
moral evolution of man. We may think that we 
are the apex of the evolutionary process—and, in 
terms of the ultimately to be achieved ideal it may 
be possible (though by no means necessary) that 
we are. But it seems to be perfectly clear that 
in the sense of the actually achieved man, at any 
rate, the evolutionary process is still far from 
having reached the apex, even in man, at which 
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it seems to be aiming. However this may be, it 
is such considerations as these—and they rest 
upon actual observation of human evolution— 
which drive the rational man of today to the con- 
clusion that purposefulness is a positive charac- 
teristic of the actual world of our experience. 
And such purposefulness again is most rationally 
explained in terms of a conscious rational Pur- 
pose in and behind the whole process of creative 
evolution; in other words, in terms of a pur- 
posive, rational Mind, who is First Cause, and 
also the real reason for the ultimate goal of 
our universe. 

Thus it is that rational men who demand an 
answer to ultimate questions of existence, of 
order, and of purpose very often turn to belief 
in God, not only because in it they find an intel- 
ligent and reasonable answer to these questions, 
but also because they have discovered that this 
belief seems to be better able to explain all the 
multitudinous and varying facts both in human 
life and of the universe as a whole than any other 
hypothesis. 

Finally, it may be well to call attention once 
more to the fact that the foregoing is not an at- 
tempt to prove the existence of God. If God be 
God, He must of necessity be more than man. 
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And if He be more than man, man, just as long 
as he remains man as we now know him, cannot 
expect to have more than human knowledge, even 
with reference to God. Although it will thus not 
be possible, under present conditions, to go beyond 
this, and exact knowledge of God will remain 
impossible therefore, belief in God is essentially 
human. My task, however, has been not merely 
to state the common fact of the humanness of 
belief in God, but to bring out and emphasize the 
fact that it is as reasonable as any human belief. 
To call a belief which meets so many needs and 
answers to so many human aspirations and does 
so much for man as this belief in God does—to 
call such a belief irrational can be little other than 
sheer folly. Anyone who will consider the facts 
in the case will have to come to the conclusion that 
belief in God is about as rational a belief as any 
man can hold. 

In answer to our question, then: Why believe 
in God?, we would say that we may believe in God 
because such belief is, in every sense, a rational 
belief. And it is a rational belief because (1) to 
some men it is an absolutely necessary belief ; (2) 
it is a vital and withal wholesomely productive 
belief; (3) it corresponds to man’s sense of de- 
pendence upon a higher power; (4) it meets 
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man’s felt need for the possibility of fellowship 
with the “power beyond us, not ourselves’; and 
(5) it proves to be the best rational hypothesis in 
answer to man’s ultimate questions concerning 
existence, order, and purpose in the universe. 
Under such circumstances we may indeed go even 
farther than assert that man may believe in God; 
the man who does believe in God would seem to 
be the spiritually richer and rationally more 
sound person than he who chooses a less rational 
hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE KIND OF GOD WE NEED 


We have seen the reasonableness of belief in 
God. But ina world where men have worshipped 
numberless deities it is hardly enough to bring 
out the fact that belief in God is a wholly rational 
belief. In view of the practical universality of 
belief in God it is indeed far more essential to 
ask: In what kind of God do I or should I believe? 
The majority of men believe in God, but is it the 
kind of God in whom men should believe? That 
is to say, in view of the powerful influence which 
a man’s God-concept has over his whole life in 
action and outlook, it is far more important to 
know what sort of God a man believes in than to 
know whether or not he believes in God at all. 

There are so many different God-concepts held 
by men in the various parts of the world that it 
is totally beyond the scope of this discussion even 
to attempt to mention them. But a few God- 
concepts will be reviewed in order to show the 
respective types of action and behavior which 
result from such differences in conceiving God. 
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The popular religion of classic Greece is one 
of the best examples of the effect which a thor- 
ough-going anthropomorphic polytheism may 
have upon men who are its adherents. This 
religion was a worship of many deities all of 
whom were conceived of as essentially in the 
form and likeness of man. They were greater 
and more powerful than ordinary men and 
women; moreover, they were immortal and free 
from certain human impediments and inconven- 
iences. But, nevertheless, they had human pas- 
sions and weaknesses and achieved their indi- 
vidual desires by fair means or foul. 

The result in the lives of the worshippers of 
the worship of gods thus conceived can readily 
be imagined and is very evident in the history 
of ancient Greece. Men found such “human” 
deities very convenient to excuse and justify 
practically any of their own acts, no matter how 
vile. For they could always be sure to find a 
parallel of even their most terrible crimes in the 
accepted life-story of some one of their gods. 
And whatever a god can do can surely not be 
condemned in a mere man, they reasoned. The 
history of ancient Greece is indeed a sad tale of 
a people succumbing to physical and mental de- 
generation. It is little wonder they finally became 
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an easy prey to the more vigorous and somewhat 
more wholesome nations which surrounded them. 
Not finding anything in their gods worthy of 
being revered they had nothing -worthy before 
them by which they might live and achieve. The 
things they deified were the things they did. 
Thus the low moral plane of their God-concept 
was productive of a low standard of living. 

But from this example of an anthropomorphic 
polytheism, one must not get the idea either that 
every kind of polytheism is necessarily morally 
degrading or that all monotheistic forms of reli- 
gion are on a morally high plane. As a matter 
of fact, neither of these judgments would be cor- 
rect. Among the Hindus, for example, the moral 
tone of the people as well as of their religious 
practices was very much higher during the period 
when their religious life was frankly polytheistic 
than it has been since they have turned to various 
types of pantheism which, of course, is simply 
one form of a monotheism. This one example is 
enough to disprove both either-or judgments 
above. 

Of course, there is a real reason for the low 
moral tone of a pantheistic monism. When one 
consistently holds to the doctrine that God is All 
and All is God—and no pantheism deserves the 
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name unless it does’ maintain such a doctrine— 
there can, of course, be no real boundary line 
between good and evil. If All is God, then evil 
is as much a part of God as is good, and all moral 
distinctions logically go by the board. It must 
be admitted, nevertheless, that the actual effect 
of all pantheistic systems of religion has not 
always been morally-effacing or -destroying. But 
this is only due to the fact that much of reli- 
gion is not troubled by such a thing as logic or 
consistency. In fact, many “religious” people of 
many different religions have been proud pre- 
cisely of (what was by them honestly and sin- 
cerely believed to be) the fact that religion is 
super-natural and therefore should be expected 
to be also supra-logical and supra-rational, not to 
say illogical and irrational. But in spite of the 
fact that in history there have been pantheistic 
expressions of religion which did not result in 
the breakdown of moral distinctions, it must be 
maintained that logically the moral problem is 
eliminated by the basic doctrine of all consistent 
thorough-going pantheism. If this weakness of 
pantheism is not crucial, then the whole tendency 
of our own age is on a mistaken path. For it is 
obvious that, whether we are actually any more 
moral than other generations or not, the moral 
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question has come to be the basic as well as the 
highest criterion for all thoughtful persons of 
our own day. It is on this score that we accuse 
Greek polytheism; on the same score we question 
the pantheism of Hindu religions. 

Moreover, it is the moral standard by which 
the God-concept of Islam will be seen to fall and 
it is by the same standard that we shall attempt 
finally to describe “the kind of God we need.” 

Let us look, then, briefly at Islam’s famous 
God-concept, that of Allah, and upon the influ- 
ence of the worship of this Allah upon the wor- 
shippers. Here we have a monotheism little less 
imposing than that of a thorough-going panthe- 
ism. The sine qua non of this religion is its tenet: 
“There is but one God.’ Regardless of how 
important the continuation of this sentence, viz., 
“and Mohammed is his prophet” may have come 
to be in the religion of Islam, neither Mohammed 
himself nor any of his followers (past or present) 
would even for a minute think of comparing the 
importance of the second part of this sentence 
with that of the first part. Take away the state- 
ment: “there is but one God,” and you do not 
have Islam left, even though you might still have 
Mohammed. What, then, is the great significance 
of the extreme emphasis on the one-ness of God? 
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Just this: the most important characteristic at- 
tributed to Allah is not a moral quality of any 
kind but infinitude, absoluteness, unlimited power. 
Allah is more consistently represented as being 
“almighty” in the literal and absolute sense of 
this word than is or has been true of any other 
known deity. Allah not only can do but he does 
whatsoever he wills, And whatsoever he wills is 
good, not, it must be remembered, because of its 
nature of being “good,” but because, and solely 
because he wills it. That is to say, in Islam Allah 
may do one thing today and tomorrow he may do 
exactly the opposite. Both deeds are equally 
good because he willed them. In the Allah of 
Islam religious history has found the most arbi- 
trary, the most capricious God-concept known 
among civilized peoples. 

It should go without saying that no ethical 
system of human life possibly can root back in 
a religion which is dominated by a God-concept 
so utterly oblivious of moral distinctions as is 
that of Islam’s Allah. If nothing can be inher- 
ently right or wrong for Allah, nothing can be 
said to be inherently right or wrong for his wor- 
shippers. In the light of the Islamic God-concept 
there can be but one wrong, but one sin: to oppose 
in any way the will of Allah; even though that 
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will may be one thing today and the diametrically 
opposite thing tomorrow. This means that there 
can be no moral distinctions, only religious ones; 
and the religious distinctions can-have nothing in 
particular to do with any ethical and moral 
standards. No wonder that the Mohammedan’s 
heaven consists chiefly in the satisfaction of his 
physical desires. “It is a luscious garden of 
fruits and running streams with delightful nooks 
in which are the houris, or damsels, which are the 
principal reward of the righteous. Such is Islam 
in its naked shame, holding men down to the 
purely physical, and failing to lift their eyes to 
a world of spiritual light and beauty.” * No won- 
der, either, that all Moslems will finally enter 
heaven regardless of what their record on earth 
may have been. Hell—in Islam—/finally contains 
only infidels, viz., non-Moslems. To quote Dr. 
Soper once more: “Islam has played fast and 
loose with morality, not being able to connect the 
fundamental distinction between right and wrong 
with the essential nature of God.” * Why be sur- 
prised, then, to find this inability to understand 
moral principles reflected in the daily life of the 
average Moslem? 


1From Edmund D. Soper, The Religions of Mankind, p. 204. 
Copyright, 1921. Used by permission of the Abingdon Press. 
2 [bid., D. 293. 
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In turning next to'the God-concept of the an- 
cient Hebrews we find that, with the exception 
of some few of the greater prophets, the Hebrews 
for the most part were henotheists; 7.e., worship- 
pers of one God without denying the existence of 
other Gods for other peoples. Such a concept 
also lends itself very easily to an exaggeration of 
the element of power in God as over against 
moral character. This is, in fact, what the ethi- 
cal prophets of the eighth and seventh century 
B.C. had to attack in the religion of their com- 
patriots, the idea which was prevalent throughout 
both the North- and the South-Kingdoms that 
the God who could give their arms success—i.e., 
the most powerful God—was the God worthy of 
their worship. Elijah faced this problem on 
Mount Carmel and the decision was again (and 
indeed in harmony with the prophet himself ) 
made on the basis of power; Israel acclaimed the 
God who answered, the God who could send rain 
as well as fire. Amos tried to show that Yahweh 
(Jehovah) was not merely the national God of 
Israel whose task it was to bring victory to 
Israel’s armies, but that he was the God of heaven 
and earth, the God of all mankind whose primary 
consideration was not political, military, national 
victory for Israel but justice and righteousness on 
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the earth; a God who, in pursuit of the achieve- 
ment of justice and righteousness not only could 
and would, but many times already had, given up 
Israel to be punished at the hands of her enemies 
and who would deliver her into her enemies’ 
hands again if they would not turn from their 
unrighteous ways. 

But Israel, or later on (after the Babylonian 
exile) the Jews as a people, never really learned 
the superb ethical lessons of their great monothe- 
istic prophets. Although they may be admitted 
to have turned more and more toward the realiza- 
tion of monotheism, they continued—in general 
—to think of Yahweh in terms of power rather 
than in terms of moral character. This developed 
in them a certain ‘‘fear of Yahweh,” but no sense 
of an intimate personal relationship or any con- 
ception of a God whose own highly moral life 
was to be reflected in their own daily living. 
Under such circumstances and with such a view 
of God, Phariseeism (even with its modern con- 
notation) could well come to be a real expression 
of their religious outlook and life; for the thing 
that counted was not attitude, motive, or the 
obedience to fundamental moral principles and 
laws, but the careful carrying out of detailed 
and fundamentally insignificant rules, regula- 
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tions, and ceremonies. Thus religion—and life 
itself—came to be a matter of ritual and cere- 
mony instead of a matter of learning to under- 
stand and abide by the moral law. Here, then, 
is another clear case of an at last achieved mon- 
otheism which by no means was built upon pri- 
marily ethical or moral considerations; a mon- 
otheism which, in fact, seemed more and more 
to lose sight of the basic character of the moral 
and ethical in the life of religion. No wonder 
Jerusalem stoned its ethical prophets and cruci- 
fied its most moral citizen! 

Of course the division between Israel as a 
people and her prophets cannot be made in any 
absolute fashion. For it is after all true that no 
man, regardless of how far in advance of his 
people he may be both in his thinking and in his 
living, can be entirely separated from his age or 
race. In some ways even the most advanced and 
radical leader of thought is still a child of his age 
and of his people and to a very real extent re- 
flects their mind, even if it be but their most un- 
conscious aspirations, hopes, and dreams. This 
was as true of the Hebrew prophets as of any 
one else. They too were a product of their own 
race, and if, in their insistence upon righteous- 
ness and justice, they went far beyond the will- 
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ingness of the people as a whole to follow their 
precepts, they yet were the oral expression of a 
religious people whose religious consciousness all 
through their traceable history was dominated by 
an ethical and moral note which was very much 
superior to that of any other people around the 
Mediterranean basin. But this does not change 
the fact that from the standpoint of the high and 
exacting ethical demands of their greatest proph- 
ets the people as a whole always remained on a 
woefully low moral and religious plane. 

And in Christianity? The first thing which 
needs to be said here most emphatically is that— 
from the point of view of the history of Chris- 
tianity—there is no such thing as a Christian 
God-concept. There have been multitudes of 
differing God-concepts held by various Christians 
all of which have claimed to be Christian God- 
concepts. Many of these have been and still are 
totally contradictory of each other. Take, for 
example, the idea, which is still being advanced 
by large numbers of Christians, of a God who in 
his representative shall return to this earth and 
who, when he thus returns, will wade in the blood 
of his enemies whom he has slain. How can you 
reconcile such a so-called “Christian” God-con- 
cept with that of a God who commands even 
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mere finite man: “Love your enemies”? Or how 
reconcile the kind of God who, ages in advance, 
predetermines every soul yet unborn to eternal 
happiness or damnation (even though God’s fore- 
knowledge is made the excuse for this predeter- 
mination) without the individual’s having the 
slightest chance to alter or in the least degree 
modify his inexorable fate, with the God whose 
greatest gift to man is moral freedom which en- 
ables man to chisel out his own personality to a 
large degree, to be captain of his own soul, the 
master of his own fate? Numerous other con- 
tradictory or at least widely differing God- 
concepts have been held by various groups of 
Christians. Many of these so-called “Christian” 
God-concepts have also been exaggerating the 
power of God at the expense of his moral char- 
acter. 

One thing, at any rate, seems to be quite evi- 
dent: Jesus of Nazareth was comparatively little 
concerned with the power of God; so far as we 
know he never applied the old, hackneyed, theo- 
logically famous “Christian” terms of omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and omnipresence to God; he 
did not dwell on God’s infinitude nor upon His 
absoluteness. It is true, both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly Jesus gave evidence that he thought of 
God as all-pervasive and powerful enough to 
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accomplish His purposes to the ends of the earth. 
But his emphasis was in another direction. Over 
and over again he spoke of the fatherhood of 
God. He was tremendously concerned about the 
moral character of God. Father! The idea con- 
veyed by this word, even to the Oriental, is not 
primarily that of power (though for the Oriental 
it includes this idea of power to a larger extent 
than it does for the Occidental) but that of lov- 
ing care, interest, personal relationship and moral 
example. This highly moral concept, which made 
possible both an intimate personal relationship 
with and a reverence for God, an example which 
it was man’s highest duty and greatest achieve- 
ment to follow, was the basic doctrine of the 
religion of Jesus. It colored his whole outlook 
upon life as well as his actual way of living. 
Constant communion and fellowship with the 
Father caused Jesus to be in tune with God and 
thus to know his Father’s will. And to do that 
will, he asserted, was his “meat and drink.” 
Moreover, contrary to the ideas of many, Jesus 
did not consider himself to bear a relationship to 
God different from that which every true “son 
of God” could and should bear. Most signifi- 
cantly, he taught his disciples to pray to God 
even as he did himself: “Our Father.” Equally 
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significantly, he badé them: “Be ye perfect even 
as your father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
(Matthew v:48.) And the identical one-ness 
with his Father which, in his high-priestly prayer 
(John xvii), he claims for himself he implores 
for his disciples in the same prayer. 

Here, then, is a God-concept which, so far 
from getting lost in metaphysical and infinite- 
power-speculations, is centered in the ideas of 
moral character, ethical goodness, practical value, 
immanent presence, and willingness to communi- 
cate with and help men. 

Whether a God thus conceived is philosophi- 
cally demonstrable is a question which is beyond 
the purview of this book. But religiously there 
is no more noble God-concept known to man or 
any which is more practically valuable. And this, 
simply because the heart of it lies in its emphasis 
upon His moral nature and appeals to the best, 
the highest, and the noblest in man. 

At once it will be objected that such a God- 
concept falls by its own out and out anthropo- 
morphism, that it is a case of man creating God 
in his own (man’s) image. To which it needs 
to be replied most emphatically that in one sense 
of the word every concept of man is—of neces- 
sity—anthropomorphic. That is to say, man, as 
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long as he remains man, can hardly think any 
but “human” thoughts; 7.e., thoughts coming out 
of human life and experience. Anything else is 
quite unimaginable. Even when’man thinks of 
a fourth dimension, or of infinitudes, etc., etc., 
he must, of necessity, do so in terms of and in the 
light of his own (human) experience and under- 
‘standing. In the more limited (and more gen- 
erally accepted) use of the term, however, the 
God-concept of Jesus is not anthropomorphic at 
all. We call the God-concepts of the ancient 
Greeks anthropomorphic in this limited sense: the 
Greeks endowed their deities with all the human 
failings and weaknesses as well as with an exag- 
gerated degree of human strength. Here lies the 
vast difference between that kind of God-concept 
and that of Jesus: though it might be said to be 
anthropomorphic in the sense that it brings God 
near to man and explains him in moral terms 
(and therefore in terms understandable by man), 
this God-concept of Jesus is not at all anthropo- 
morphic in the sense of being subject to all human 
sins and failings as were the gods of the Greek 
pantheon. Rather it is the lifting to the uth 
degree of everything which man himself consid- 
ers moral, noble, and sublime, and ascribing it to 
_and affirming it of God. 
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Instead of finding such a God-concept objec- 
tionable, one wonders whether any other kind of 
God could as easily be understood and at the same 
time be approved, revered, and worshipped by | 
man. Certainly a God who could not at all be 
described or grasped in human terms—while per- 
haps ultimately real—could not be understood by 
human creatures. Nor could a God, whose 
essential character could not be portrayed in 
basically moral terms, be practically valuable or 
religiously very helpful to man. 

One other point, which in a way is already 
contained in what has been said, needs to be men- 
tioned more definitely: namely, the “personality 
of God.” By the very fact, of course, that we 
have said that the God-concept of Jesus was 
fundamentally a moral: concept we have, in a 
sense, attributed “personality” to his God. For 
so far as our knowledge goes only “persons” can 
be moral agents. Moreover, the very epithet 
“Father” which Jesus used most constantly in 
addressing or speaking of God strengthens the 
argument that Jesus conceived of God as a per- 
sonality. 

Now this attribute of personality as applied to 
God has also been severely criticised, both in times 
past and in our own day, as implying human lim- 
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itations to which God—if He is to remain God at 
all—cannot possibly be subject. The difficulty 
here, however, would seem to be not nearly so 
much with attributing “personality” to God as 
with a fundamental misconception of the mean- 
ing of “personality.” Of course if by “person” 
we mean merely the physical form (the body) of 
a human being then we shall have to agree that 
to attribute “personality” to God in this sense 
would be to rob Him of His Godhead. But, even 
in ordinary everyday language, we do not mean 
a person’s physical body when we speak of his 
“personality.” When I say that my friend has 
a wonderfully strong and powerful personality 
I am referring not to his looks, but to a something 
which is even today still best described by the 
word “spiritual.” As a matter of fact, we find 
that the word “person” is so distinctive of man 
that we never think of using it of anything below 
man. We speak of individual men even as we do 
of individual horses or dogs or trees. But we 
speak of persons only when we speak of men. We 
do not ascribe personality to anything in the pre- 
human realms. In fact, by a man’s “personality” 
we mean the total spiritual 1mpact which that 
particular human individual makes upon us. In 
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other words, it is thé spiritual unity and totality 
of that particular man. 

To ascribe to God the unity of such a spiritual 
nature, then, would seem to be wholly congruous 
with a moral conception of God. 

Moreover, if it be granted that as yet man has 
discovered no higher quality or characteristic 
anywhere in the universe than that of personality 
we should logically be forced to ascribe it to God. 
If the highest creatures we know are “persons,” 
surely God (the Creator of these) cannot be less 
than that which He has created, 7.e., He must at 
least be as much as that Himself, namely a person. 
It must be added here that to ascribe “personal- 
ity” to God does not mean either that His “per- 
sonality” is to be conceived of as being like in 
degree to that of mere men or that He may not 
be infinitely more than that. But, if God be 
God, and if “personality” is the highest charac- 
teristic yet known to man, God can most certainly 
not be less than that; He must at least be a free 
moral personality whatever else or whatever more 
He may be. 

But what of the application of our test to this 
God-concept? In other words, what has been the 
result in the lives of men of the acceptance of this 
idea of God? 
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In answer to this question it needs to be said 
first of all that the simple and yet sublime idea 
which Jesus held of God has not been shared by 
many of his followers. All too soon the process 
of theorizing, philosophizing, and theologizing 
began and the “Christian” idea of God became 
the play-ball of the Church councils, where so- 
called “God-fearing”’ men argued, wrangled, and 
quarreled about the nature of God. The Apostle 
Paul already began this metaphysical inquiry into 
the nature of God and the simple religious and 
practical God-concept of Jesus was soon lost be- 
neath the trappings of the dogmas and creeds. 
Unquestionably the formal statements were nec- 
essary for an age steeped in Greek philosophy. 
Somehow these people were striving to give a 
rational and theoretical account of the “faith 
which was within them.” No one certainly could 
blame them for this. If only the result had not 
so often been that of mistaking the theoretical 
formula for the underlying reality—a mistake 
which even yet is made too often. 

And yet there have, of course, been those— 
down through the long centuries—who beneath 
all the ecclesiastical debris have again and again 
found the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”; 
men and women who could not be held back by 
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the theorizings of the creeds and priests from 
meeting the “Father” in the deepest recesses of 
their own lives and of those of some of their fel- 
low men. But best of all is, of course, the example 
of Jesus himself. Whatever this simple-sublime 
God-concept may have done for others, it was the 
fundamental article of faith and steering-wheel 
of life of the Man of Galilee. In him, at least, 
it made possible—probably more nearly so than 
in any man known to us in history—the perfect 
life. With his mind bent on perfect harmony 
with and obedience to the will of the ‘‘Father,” 
and with the “Father” conceived of as the highest 
exemplification of a free moral personality, the 
result could hardly be otherwise. And because 
it worked out so perfectly in his own life, he en- 
joined all his friends and followers to do likewise. 
He showed unto them the Father and then bade 
them: “Be ye perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” If they could not see the 
Father as clearly as he himself was seeing Him, 
if they did not dare to follow the divine will in 
absolute trust and obedience even as he himself 
was doing—that was not his fault. Having had 
the opportunity to see the Father even as he him- 
self was seeing Him, their chances for a God- 
filled life were as great as had been his. 
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What kind of God, then, do we need? I know 
of no fundamental improvement to be made on the 
God as Jesus saw Him and offered Him to men, 
and this simply because, as long as man’s evalua- 
tions are made on the basis of prevailing stand- 
ards, any demands which might be made on an 
ever more modern and ever more adequate God- 
concept are bound to be in terms of a free moral 
personality; and the idea of God which Jesus 
held and taught was precisely that. In virtue of 
this recognition of the superb and at the same 
time supremely practical character of the God 
whom Jesus revealed, men soon looked to Jesus 
as to a god himself. And this all the more so 
since the actual life of Jesus itself seemed to por- 
tray most graphically the very virtues and char- 
acteristics which he had proclaimed to be part and 
parcel of the nature of God. It was for this rea- 
son that men rightly have looked for God “‘in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’’ This truly spiritual back- 
ground to the doctrine of the deity of Christ 
should not be forgotten. Nor can we overlook 
the fact that the doctrine of the deity of Christ 
was able more or less definitely to hold the mind 
of Western man for some sort of at least sem- 
blance to Christianity for over a thousand years 
and during a time when the mind of man could 
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not have been held by the mere teachings of Jesus 
simply because man had not yet become ready 
either to understand or to accept these lofty ethi- 
cal teachings and principles. It is unquestionably 
true that this doctrine has had a tremendous 
influence in the past. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied either that by 
deifying Jesus himself men have got themselves 
into endless theological and metaphysical difficul- 
ties and controversies. This process of deifica- 
tion was, on the one hand, a great tribute to and 
witness of the realization of men to the fact that 
God was—in His moral character—revealed in the 
life of Jesus; on the other hand, there are an ever- 
increasing number of those of us who feel that 
such deification of Jesus robs those who hold it 
of the possibility of the full realization of the 
greatest fact in the life and teachings of Jesus: 
namely, that his life was but one shining example 
of what human life really should be and of what 
—under the aspiration of a lofty enough God- 
concept and the realization of his indwelling 
presence—it really could be. The life and mes- 
sage of Jesus would seem to me to be robbed of 
their primary significance if we lose sight of this 
fact. 

Although we shall continue, then, to see God— 
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the moral, personal Father of mankind—in “‘the 
face of Jesus Christ,” and though this is undoubt- 
edly sufficient for the religious consciousness, it 
will not offer a solution to all the problems raised 
in the mind of the more critically and philosophi- 
cally minded person. For such an one it still re- 
mains a rational necessity to go beyond the in- 
carnation of God in Christ—or, for that matter, 
in any other god-like personality—to the idea of 
the Creator-God Himself, and to the assertion 
that, after all, it is here that the moral character 
of the universe itself is anchored and therefore 
guaranteed. Thus, and thus only, shall we have 
filled our credo “I believe in God, the Father,” 
with rational significance and moral meaning. 

And, ‘‘God the Father” is the kind of God we 
need, because, in His nature as the perfect moral 
personality He appeals to the loftiest and noblest 
in our human nature and thus aids us in the 
achievement of true humanity made in His moral 
and spiritual likeness. 

Since, however, we owe so much of the rich 
spiritual content of this God-concept to Jesus of 
Nazareth it is only logical that we should next 
turn our attention to a consideration of Jesus and 
of his place in “the new religion.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CHRIST—OUR HOPE? 


There is abroad in the so-called “Christian” 
world of today an easy-going optimism which 
wears a halo around its head. This masquerade 
is mostly mistaken for a profoundly religious 
and spiritual world-outlook and a sign of great 
piety. The halo around this optimism is to be 
found in the phrase which has almost come to 
have magical significance: “Christ Jesus our 
hope.” Let me illustrate what I mean. 

A clerical friend of mine in a recent sermon 
made the following statement: “There is a great 
and abundant amount of pessimism abroad in the 
world today. Conditions are indeed sufficiently 
deplorable in all too many lines to give reasons 
for being pessimistic in one’s outlook. Were it 
not for the fact that I have a firm conviction 
about the presence of Christ in the world today, 
I should be pessimistic myself.” This is really 
a significant statement. It seems to contain two 
essential thoughts: the first, that world conditions 
in general are deplorable and of a critical nature; 
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and the second, that the preacher’s only reason 
for being able to remain optimistic in spite of 
present world conditions lies in the fact of his 
conviction that the Christ is present in our world. 

Most thoughtful persons would undoubtedly 
be willing to agree on the first point, though even 
here they would try to keep in mind the fact that 
other ages have found their contemporary world 
conditions as perplexing and deplorable as we are 
finding ours. But that is neither here nor there. 
The real problem arises out of the second point 
mentioned. Just what did my clerical friend 
mean when he affirmed that his optimistic outlook 
rested upon his conviction of the presence of the 
Christ in the world today? That question may 
not be easy to answer. From what followed the 
statement previously quoted, it would appear that 
he meant that so long as one could maintain one’s 
faith in the actual presence of the Christ in the 
world, no condition or situation could be hopeless: 
the Christ would be equal to the task, however 
stupendous and staggering. 

But the question forces itself at once into our 
mind: What sort of Christ did he mean to find 
present in the world today? Does he mean the 
Jesus of Nazareth in the same physical form in 
which he walked the highways and byways of 
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Palestine nineteen centuries ago? If so, where 
must we go to find him today? Or, does he mean 
that Jesus is among us as a sort of disembodied 
spirit? If so, where, then, does this disembodied 
spirit make itself felt in such a wonderful way as 
to cause this man to be optimistic in the face of a 
world almost in ruins? Or, does he mean that 
the Christ-spirit is abroad in the world today in 
the hearts and lives of men and women who have 
caught his spirit and have dedicated their lives 
to his service in the service of mankind? If so, 
does he see more reason to believe this spirit to 
be a truly-conquering spirit in this age than it 
has been during the past nineteen centuries? 
Whichever of these three views is chosen, is it 
not true that such presence of Christ in the world 
would be affirmed not merely for today, 1.e., for 
this age, but for all the centuries which have 
intervened since those memorable “days of his 
flesh”? In other words, would not the proponents 
of any one of these views claim the presence of 
Christ in their particular form of interpretation 
to have been a presence for the last nineteen cen- 
turies? And if that is claimed, as I am sure the 
clergyman quoted would assert, is not the pres- 
ence of Christ, from any of the three views, a 
reason more for despair than for congratulation, 
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a reason more for pessimism than for optimism? 
Is it not true that the world is in the plight in 
which it finds itself today precisely as a result of 
its sum total of yesterdays? In other words, is 
not the world today simply reaping what it sowed 
yesterday? This idea if it is accepted (and I fail 
to see how it can be refuted) would lay the chief 
blame for today’s deplorable and critical condi- 
tions upon the yesterday. And yet, according to 
our hypothesis, that yesterday which now is seen 
to be the cause of so much trouble and strife and 
turmoil has been and still is affirmed to be pres- 
ent today, for: “He is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever.” If, then, the Christ who was pres- 
ent yesterday could give the world nothing better 
than that which has caused the staggering and 
deplorable conditions of today, what real reason 
for optimism is there to be found in the conviction 
that Christ is present in the world of today? 

As a matter of fact, the presence of Christ in 
the world is the greatest reason for shame and 
humiliation on the part of every one who has 
pinned his hope and faith for humanity on Jesus 
of Nazareth. And the evidence seems to be in- 
creasing that the world is coming more and more 
to believe that he is its only hope of salvation. 
Among thoughtful people, smug, worldly self- 
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satisfaction is little rampant today. Most of 
them, whether particularly religiously inclined or 
not, are agreed that the world needs nothing more 
than a real embodiment of the spirit and attitude 
of Jesus Christ in the lives of the men and women 
and children of today. In other words, while 
so-called Christians may quarrel among them- 
selves over the real and exact meaning of the 
phrase, “the presence of Christ in the world,” the 
world itself is quite sure that the only Christ of 
whom it knows anything at all is the Christ as 
he becomes a living reality in the lives of men and 
women and children who undertake to walk “in 
his steps” and actually to live and incarnate his 
spirit. 

And, whatever the outcome of the quarrel 
among the theologians, the world is right. The 
only real Christ the world has ever known, even 
in “the days of his flesh,” has been one incor- 
porated in flesh and blood. The only spirit of 
Jesus which has ever become manifest in the 
world has been the spirit of Jesus as it has found 
its embodiment in the actual lives of human 
beings. The work of Jesus, the building of that 
kingdom of God to which he so unswervingly 
dedicated his life, has never been carried on by 
some mysterious or miraculous force. As human 
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lives in each succeeding age and in every nation 
and climate have, in turn, in the same spirit of 
utter self-denial and consecration, offered them- 
selves and all in the furthering of the self-same 
task of building the kingdom of God on earth, the 
work begun by the Master has been carried on. 
But one cannot make this statement without hav- 
ing to follow it up at once with its negative corol- 
lary. Just in so far as men did not embody his 
spirit, and just in so far as they did not carry on 
his work, the task of the building of God’s king- 
dom among men has been not only hindered but 
definitely retarded and has even been thwarted. 

I realize that there are those—and for the last 
eighteen or more centuries there have been un- 
counted millions of them—who claim that they 
have known and do know Christ in the various 
“means of grace,” such as the sacraments, prayer, 
public worship, etc., etc. There certainly can be 
no questioning the fact that innumerable hosts of 
Christians down through the centuries have found 
these “means of grace” helpful to and in their 
Christian lives. But to say that a practice is 
helpful in Christian living is not identical with 
saying that through such practice one comes to 
know and understand Christ. For it is quite cer- 
tain that neither the world outside of the Chris- 
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tian Churches nor even these Christians them- 
selves have ever come to know and understand 
the Christ—his life and teachings, his spirit and 
outlook, his principles-and ideals, his joy and his 
suffering, his power and his victory—through 
these means of grace. Not even the beautiful 
stories of these things themselves as given us in 
some of the matchless words of the New Tes- 
tament have—generally speaking—been able to 
acquaint men and women with the majestic gran- 
deur and spiritual meaning and significance, much 
less with the actual power, of the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. On the whole, only in so 
far as men came face to face with the spirit and 
principles of Christ in the actual daily practice 
and living of some one who had and radiated this 
spirit and lived by these principles did they come 
to know and understand Christ and his spirit and 
ideals sufficiently to make them want to have the 
same power and radiate the same spirit. 

Nor can the spirit and the principles of Jesus 
be discovered in Nature. Nature too isa beautiful 
and powerful revealer of the handiwork of God, 
and many a man finds truly more cause for wor- 
ship and adoration in beholding the beauty and 
grandeur of God’s world than he finds in most 
churches. But provocation to worship and en- 
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joyment of beauty are certainly not the equivalent 
to knowing and understanding the spirit and prin- 
ciples, the ideals and aspirations of Christ. 

In both of these cases let us use the means 
without confusing them with the end. That is to 
say, let Nature continue to call us to worship and 
to cause us to bow before her Creator. And let 
the “means of grace’’ continue to be helpful to 
men in their Christian living and aspirations. 
But let us not either substitute these means for 
the real end of living the Christ-like life, nor 
think that through them the world can be saved. 
If we shall not give to the world the great spec- 
tacle of seeing the spirit and principles of Christ 
re-incarnated in the spirits and actual living of 
men and women, all of these, in themselves per- 
fectly legitimate, means, so far from revealing 
Christ to a waiting world, will only serve to bring 
the powerlessness of the institution of the Church 
and of all her means of grace into bolder relief. 

If, then, we feel that we have much reason to la- 
ment over present world conditions, it should come 
home with tremendous force, at least to those 
who claim a right to Christ’s name and call them- 
selves Christian, that, like every past world condi- 
tion, the present condition is but the proof of the 
un-Christ-likeness of the vast majority of those 
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who have acclaimed him Master and Lord, and 
who have miserably failed simply because they 
have refused to take him seriously. In other 
words, though Christ has been in. the world—in 
the lives and attitudes of those who actually al- 
lowed him to become “King of their lives”—not 
only has he been quite often entirely refused, but 
just as often, perhaps, he has been very poorly 
and quite inaccurately represented by those who 
claimed to be his own. Such misrepresentation 
has stood more in the way of the onward march 
of true Christianity than any number of flat 
refusals. 

In the light of these facts, surely nothing can 
be much worse for the cause of Christianity than 
for Christian leaders to keep on lulling their 
hearers to sleep with high-sounding and pious, 
and yet finally meaningless and empty, phrases. 
To base one’s optimistic outlook on such a vague 
declaration as is contained in the phrase “the 
presence of Christ in the world” is like living in 
the fool’s paradise and insisting that because 
“‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” 

God may be in his heaven, and he is quite cer- 
tainly on earth, but this fact, instead of justifying 
the conclusion that “all’s right with the world,” 
should serve only to bring out the terrific battles 
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which men need still to fight if the time is ever 
to approach when all is right with the world. 

This is no time to be smugly optimistic over the 
immediate outlook. The near future surely looks 
dark enough. What we need is to arouse our- 
selves from our spiritual lethargy and self-com- 
placency. We need to begin the actual work of 
building God’s kingdom by first realizing that 
much of the present darkness is due to our own 
indifference and lack of God’s spirit. To sit back 
and leave it all to God and the Christ is but to 
continue to perpetuate the hypocrisy in which we 
have been accomplices all too long. 

Understanding is precisely what we need. If 
the light of Jesus’ character and principles should 
be shed not only into our lives but into the world 
that surrounds us, or, rather, if our own eyesight 
should become so strong and keen that we could 
see the light which surrounds us, we might behold 
many—and perhaps all—things in a new way. 
And, seeing them in a new way, we might go back 
to him and learn from him how to meet even the 
most difficult problems in life. As we absorb his 
spirit we should become fit for the task; and thus 
fitted, we might go out and do our share in the 
reconstruction of humanity. 

If there is any reason for optimism, it could be 
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only in an unreserved dedication of human lives 
to such a task. For it appears that only such 
human application of the spirit and program of 
the Master can save our civilization from impend- 
ing ruin. 

In other words, there is absolutely nothing 
magical in this often used and still more often 
misused phrase: “Christ Jesus our hope.” For 
only in so far as men and women in any age will 
come to incarnate his spirit and will learn to find 
his Father and will dare to do this Father’s will 
can we hope to find Christ the saving factor in 
an apparently decaying civilization. This calls 
not for self-complacent optimism, nor for pious 
phraseology, nor for biblical quotations, but for 
the most heroic lives and efforts of which any of 
us and all of us who would be Christians are 
capable. Nothing less can meet the need of this 
hour. In nothing else have we any moral or in- 
tellectual right to see any hope. 

Christ—our hope? No, if by this phrase we 
mean some magic presence. Yes, if by it we 
mean that only men endowed with his spirit and 
attitude can show the way out of the perplexing 
maze of our day. 

But there is still another reason why Jesus has 
been held to be “the hope of the world.” Certain 
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occurrences in his life (nineteen centuries ago in 
Palestine) have been made out to be of specially 
efficacious, not to say magical, character. Around 
some of these stories much of the halo of Christ 
has gathered, and many of them have been held 
to be of crucial importance, both from the theo- 
logical point of view and from that of personal 
salvation. This is probably more generally true 
of the incarnation, the crucifixion, and the resur- 
rection than of any other reported stories of the 
Master’s life. It is impossible in this book to go 
into the details of the life of Jesus.* Nevertheless, 
it seems rather important, by one or two definite 
and concrete illustrations, to establish the precise 
and far-reaching effect which the attitude of the 
modern mind has upon questions which, until 
very recently, have been held to be of vast his- 
torical and doctrinal importance. In the follow- 
ing few pages I shall, therefore, discuss what 
appear to me to be the really religious message 
and practical significance of (a) the incarnation 


1 The perfect Life of Jesus never has been and in all probability 
never will be written, But there are now available so many good 
Lives that most readers will be familiar with some of them. 
Among the good and readable ones perhaps Rall, H. F., The Life 
of Jesus, and the same author, The Teachings of Jesus, can be 
recommended as highly as any. For a more detailed and critical 
treatise Case, S. J., Jesus, A New Biography will be found to be 
valuable. As a fine and appreciative interpretation of the life of 
Jesus by a modern-minded man one could hardly find a better 
work than Murry, J. Middleton, Jesus, Man of Genius. 
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and (b) the resurrection. No other two events in 
the story of the Nazarene have been historically or 
doctrinally more central and important in the in- 
stitutional development of the Christian religion. 
The light in which they appear under this modern 
outlook and emphasis, therefore, is significantly 
indicative of the fundamentally changed point of 
view of the modern mind toward history, mythol- 
ogy, and doctrine; a point of view which, as has 
already been brought out in the previous chap- 
ters, is centered in the concept of present-day 
value and meaning rather than around the idea 
of any supposed historicity or sacred revelation. 


A. THE INCARNATION 


Although many who would bear Christ’s name 
are engaged in a doctrinal controversy over the 
historicity of the “virgin-birth” and over the pre- 
cise meaning of the “doctrine of the incarnation,” 
both the modern-minded man and the man who, 
in the truly religious sense of the phrase, is 
Christ-intoxicated are only concerned with what- 
ever rational and significantly religious and prac- 
tical value this idea of the incarnation may have 
for the actual life of today. 

As soon as the problem is stated in this fashion 
it becomes apparent at once that the conventional 
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emphasis on this doctrine misses the point alto- 
gether; for this conventional emphasis has been 
on the historical occurrence in far-away Palestine 
some nineteen centuries ago, and also on the so- 
called supernatural and miraculous aspect of that 
historical event. The quest of the modern man 
for the truly religious significance of the incarna- 
tion is fundamentally of a different nature. It is 
difficult for me to understand what possible dif- 
ference it could make to the man of the twentieth 
century whether or not Jesus was born of a virgin 
nineteen centuries ago. 

True enough, we have become so indoctrinated 
with some of these stories that the historicity or 
non-historicity of them actually would make a 
vast difference to some of us. But even then it 
‘can easily be shown that such difference is occa- 
sioned by indoctrination and not by the inherent 
value in the story itself. This will become quite 
obvious to any one who, sanely and rationally, will 
try to answer the following question. ~ 

Suppose some man actually was miraculously 
and divinely conceived and born one thousand, two 
thousand, or three thousand years ago: what has 
that to do with me? What influence or power can 
that possibly have on me? Is there anything but 
a negative answer to this question? In fact, if 
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this same Christ-man is set up as the pattern after 
which we are urged to mold our own lives and 
whose example of living we are bid to follow, then 
a positive answer to our question would be ac- 
tually harmful and detrimental. For lifting this 
Christ altogether out of our own realm by giving 
him a supernatural beginning such as none of the 
rest of us has had or can expect to have makes the 
rejoinder: “Oh, well, he had a better chance for 
that kind of life than we can possibly ever have,” 
an all too easy excuse for one’s inability to re-live 
his life. In other words, it is entirely too simple, 
in that case, for me to hide my own failure in the 
attempt to live a Christ-like life by insisting that 
since I did not have the advantage to start with 
which he had I cannot be expected to live the kind 
of life which he lived. If there is a really re- 
ligious, or even moral, argument one way or the 
other on the question of the “virgin birth” it is 
obviously on the side of a denial. 

But the real fact is that all of the discussion 
about the “virgin birth” entirely misses the 
truly religious significance of the incarnation. It 
is a squabble which is religiously quite meaning- 
less. And yet the incarnation as such—if stripped 
of these meaningless, purely materialistically and 
physically conceived superstitious accretions— 
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does have a tremendous religious and spiritual 
meaning and significance; a significance, more- 
over, which is just as real and applicable in the 
twentieth century as it was in the first. 

God incarnate in Christ! This is the triumphant 
trumpet-blast heralding to all the world of hu- 
mankind the challenge, the possibility, and the 
goal of human achievement. It announces that 
one man has at last realized his true divine call- 
ing: that of becoming a true son of man by dar- 
ing to bea true son of God. It is the achievement 
of a man who has, as nearly as we can tell, com- 
pletely opened his life to the influence of the 
divine spirit, of the spirit of holiness which is the 
holy spirit—the spirit of God. But it must not 
be forgotten that the significance of this an- 
nouncement lies not so much in the fact that 
Christ achieved this incarnation of the Spirit of 
God but in the fact that his achievement is pro- 
phetic and promissory for every other true son 
of man who is willing to pay the price of becom- 
ing in spirit and in truth also a true son of God. 
Christ was to be only the prototype of one among 
many brothers. 

If the incarnation of the spirit of God in men 
were a but-one-time historic event it would be 
quite meaningless for everybody else but Jesus; 
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in fact, it would be a travesty of divine justice. 
It would be paramount to a denial of the all- 
embracing character of God’s righteousness as 
well as of God’s love. But it is‘nothing of the 
kind. Rather, the incarnation is a constantly 
recurring event. More than that: it is a progres- 
sive evolution as well as a constantly recurring 
event. Not only does it happen as a one time 
event in the life of every man who opens himself 
to the influx of the divine spirit, but it is a grow- 
ing and swelling influx in that person’s life as 
long as the channel is not choked up. In other 
words, the God-spirit, the Christ-spirit, the holy 
spirit, is a growing fact in the development of 
every one who gives the evolution of that spirit 
a real chance in his life. 

Lest we be still misunderstood it must be 
pointed out that there is nothing supernaturally 
mysterious about this ever-recurring and grow- 
ing incarnation of the spirit of God or of the 
Christ-spirit in man. It is not as though some 
new and external factor, suddenly and mirac- 
ulously let loose, had entered the human life. 
Rather it is the spark of God with which man has 
been endowed ever since he has been truly man. 
A spark which our earth-bound physical nature 
and our mere animal cravings have often crushed 
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out or permitted to die, but a spark which is 
nevertheless not only the spark of God in every 
man but the very spark which makes man truly 
man as distinguished from the mere animals. 
The recurring incarnation, then, is but permitting 
that which is most truly divine in man to assert 
itself and grow until it becomes the dominating 
impulse and characteristic of a man’s life. This 
is what Jesus did, this is wherein he has left us 
his matchless example, and it is this also to which 
he has ever since called and is still calling every 
true son of man: to be his better and truer self, 
to let his deepest spirit which is the spirit of God 
inspire him to better, truer, nobler, more divine 
and therefore more truly human living. 

What a far cry it is from a doctrine of in- 
carnation built around the meaningless squabbles 
of a mere physical occurrence to this exalted view 
of the incarnation of the spirit of God in a God- 
intoxicated man whose inspired and inspiring 
life has been the unexcelled inspiration of multi- 
tudes of those who themselves have aspired to 
“follow in his steps!” 

God incarnate in Christ: the historic example. 
God incarnate in every man: the goal. This is 
the religious meaning as well as the ringing chal- 
lenge of “the Incarnation.” 
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B. THE RESURRECTION 


Nearly nineteen centuries ago, so the story 
runs, some lovers of and searchers for Jesus 
found themselves confronted one morning with 
this question: “Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?”? Uncounted millions have read the story 
containing this same question since that memo- 
rable first Easter-day. Yet comparatively few 
are those who seem to have been sufficiently 
impressed by the question to give up their futile 
and idle quest. 

During every successive Easter season the so- 
called Christian crowd, alike the man in the pew 
and he in the pulpit, has been engaged in this 
custom, now many centuries old, of seeking the 
living among the dead. I refer not to the fact 
that for uncounted thousands Good Friday is 
more sacred than Easter Sunday, the blood 
spilled more important than the life-blood pulsat- 
ing through his veins. Rather am I thinking of 
the fact that though the Easter message in words 
has always been that of “the living Christ,” in 
actual fact this Christ has been and constantly is 
still being sought among the ruins and remains 
of a dead past. Is it not a fact that the vast 
majority of all Easter messages and sermons one 
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still hears tell the story of what is said to have 
happened in far-away Palestine on that first 
Easter morning nearly nineteen centuries ago? 
Frankly this sort of thing is doing nothing else 
but seeking among the dead him, whom with the 
words of our mouth we claim to be alive. 

The question of vital concern for the very life 
of humanity today is not the question as to just 
exactly what happened or what did not happen 
nineteen centuries ago. Whatever it was that 
happened, one thing is quite obvious, namely that 
within a comparatively very short time after the 
crucifixion and death of their leader, the disciples 
had not only found a new life and an overwhelm- 
ing spiritual vitality but had actually set out to 
“turn the world upside down.” Whatever the 
cause, there was life welling up within and run- 
ning through these men, and the spirit of their 
Master seemed to be reincarnated in them, so that 
instead of just one Christ there were now many 
Christians at work propagating the spirit and 
doing the work of their Master. Whatever the 
belief in the minds of these men about the under- 
lying cause of their work and whatever their own 
message about this underlying cause, this much 
remains an undeniable fact: that it was their 
word of mouth and their way of living and their 
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reincarnation of the Christ-spirit that set the old 
Roman world on fire. Jesus might have arisen 
from the grave and he might have appeared to 
men and women, but no such occurrences could 
change the ways and life of the world. In so far 
as there came a change in this life it came through 
the actual life which these men who were imbued 
with his spirit lived. There is no avoiding the 
fact that it was not the Christ who arose on 
Easter morning, not the Christ who merely ap- 
peared to his disciples, but the Christ who, by the 
reincarnation and imitation of his spirit and atti- 
tude and outlook, came to life in the actual daily 
living of these men and women is the Christ who 
has changed and is still changing world history. 
No age of the world, no people on our globe at 
any time, have ever known the living Christ ex- 
cept in so far as they were able to see him and 
find him incorporated, reincarnated, in the actual 
daily life of men and women round about them. 
“Ye are living epistles.” Aside from these living 
epistles in any age there has been no convincing 
or over-powering gospel. Only by finding Christ 
in our own lives, or in the actual life of some one 
very much alive within our midst, shall we ever 
find him. 

That there have been many all through the 
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centuries who, whilé experiencing the spiritual 
reality of the Christ-life in their own lives and in 
the lives of their fellow-disciples, felt that this 
was and could only be accounted for by a physical 
resurrection of Jesus on that first Easter Sunday, 
it would be foolish to deny. And it is equally 
certain that many even today are convinced that 
their faith in the living Christ of the twentieth 
century is intimately tied up with and based upon 
the historic occurrence of this physical resurrec- 
tion nineteen centuries ago. But such—even 
though it be necessary and essential—connection 
between a historic fact and a present realization 
and experience in the mind of ever so many be- 
lievers does not, by itself, prove anything at all. 
It may be merely an illustration of the old logical 
fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc (= after this, 
therefore because of this). Nevertheless I have 
no quarrel with those to whom their belief in the 
one-time historic occurrence means anything, at 
least according to their own interpretation. The 
interpretation may be a mistaken one, but so long 
as it is not permitted to interfere with actual dy- 
namic spiritual living,—in other words: with the 
proof of Christ’s living spirit operating in one’s 
own daily life—it makes little real difference. 
Too often, however, do people who call them- 
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selves Christians permit their orthodox Christian 
beliefs to stand in place of really vital religious 
living. And it is here that the actual harm comes. 
There are too many thousands who glibly believe 
—and would be horrified to doubt—the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, but whose life knows noth- 
ing of the spiritual dynamic, of the high moral 
principles, of the lofty divine ideals which actu- 
ated the life of the Nazarene. Thus orthodoxy 
too generally is a substitute for real Christian 
living and consequently a substitute for the only 
vital proof of the living Christ which can be de- 
livered to the world of today: namely the practice 
of his spirit and carrying out of his teachings and 
principles. 

Perhaps, then, it is because so few of us dare 
to live the Christ-like life that the world ever and 
ever again is going back to seek the living Christ 
in the dead past. If this be true there could be 
no greater judgment passed on those of us who 
call ourselves by his name. At the same time it 
hardly seems fair to lead people astray and turn 
them to the dead past just because we are not 
living the life today which would make it possible 
for us to help men to find the Christ-life in us. 
Nothing can be gained by such attempts to ignore 
our own responsibility in this matter. Nor shall 
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we thus be able to silence our own conscience. If 
the Christ cannot be made to live today before 
the very eyes of people, no amount of sermons or 
addresses or essays or books about the “living 
Christ” will be able to convince people or cause 
them to adopt his life as their very own. Stories 
are pleasant and often interesting, but it is only 
real life itself that can change life. 

The gospel of the Christ is a gospel for today. 
The living Christ is valueless for us if he arose 
from the grave nineteen centuries ago but fails 
to live in the life of the twentieth century. 
Whether or not he rose then, if he is not alive 
now, he is dead for us. And the only way in 
which any of us can prove that he is alive is to 
prove that his life lives in human lives today, that 
his spirit animates human hearts today, that his 
outlook deepens human vision today, that his aims 
and ideals are the driving power of human breasts 
today: in short, that he is alive in us. 

The world needs to be startled with a message 
of life which no amount of science or philosophy 
can deny: the visible presence of the Christ-spirit 
in the lives of those of us who so proudly—and 
thus far quite often so shamefully—have borne 
his name. Such a message would become a 
world-dominating power : overcoming evil not by 
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force but by good. Until men see the risen Christ 
before them in flesh and blood and until this 
Christ-spirit in us becomes the dominating motive 
and driving power of our life, our typical Easter 
messages will fall for the most part on deaf and 
doubtful ears. And so they ought; for they are 
but the faint and futile echoes of a past note and 
life of personal victory. They fail to have the 
convincing character which comes only from the 
testimony of personal experience in the life of 
today. 

If our modern world is ever to rise with him 
into a new life of righteousness and justice and 
holiness, we must stop seeking the living among 
the dead. We must once again discover the liv- 
ing Christ in the life of today. And we shall not 
be able thus to find him unless some of us, like 
him, shall have the courage and the daring re- 
quired to live such a life of unselfish service and 
sacrifice that out of death there may again spring 
life—“‘life that shall endless be.” 

It must be admitted, of course, that if in the 
case of Jesus—as elsewhere—we put the empha- 
sis upon attitude and principle and upon actual 
living practice rather than upon the old ipse dixit 
of any sacred writings, we are frankly confronted 
with the very real problem of certainty in re- 
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ligion. Can the modern man do without such 
certainty, or, if he still needs something like it, 
where and how is he to get it? These are im- 
portant and far-reaching questions growing out 
of the contemporary attitude toward religion. 
They cannot rightfully be avoided. We shall, 
therefore, in our next chapter try to face them as 
frankly as possible. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CERTAINTY IN RELIGION? 


In connection with the renewed interest aroused 
in the modern approach to, and interpretation of, 
religion by the recent occurrences in denomina- 
tional assemblies it may be well for us to ask 
again where the reasons may be found for such 
a large and general unwillingness to accept the 
established results of research in religion. For it 
must be remembered that, after all, no unkind 
accusations of the self-appointed “defenders of 
the faith” can possibly be considered as a just and 
unbiased statement of the, at times rather critical, 
situation. Besides being altogether un-Christ- 
like in spirit, such an attitude does not accomplish 
anything. What we most need to know in this 
connection is the basis upon which rests the atti- 
tude of our friends and brothers in the opposing 
camp toward modern findings in religion. As 
Christian brothers it is certainly our first duty to 
try to understand them sympathetically, and such 


1 The substance of this chapter appeared originally in the Metho- 
dist Review, July-August, 1926, and is used by permission. 
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an understanding is impossible just as long as we 
impute to them the wrong sort of motives. 

As a result of my experience with these men in 
various parts of this country I have come to the 
conclusion that, whatever other reasons there may 
be, back of the opposition to an historical and 
critical survey and investigation of religion there 
lies the very general demand for certainty in the 
field of religion. The vast majority of indi- 
viduals who maintain a hostile attitude toward the 
modern approach to religious questions do so 
because they feel that to accept the results of 
scholarly investigation in the field of religion is to 
surrender the final authority of religion. They 
demand certainty in their religion and do not see 
how they can safely, to the lasting satisfaction of 
their own souls, give up the last straw to which 
they think they have been clinging; namely, the 
infallibility and verbal inspiration of the Bible. 
Whatever disadvantages such a view of the Bible 
as is maintained by the literalists may have, it 
does seem to have the overwhelming advantage of 
offering just what they feel they must have; 
namely, certainty in their religion. ‘The Bible 
Says so” is the absolute end of any argument for 
such individuals; for them the Bible is the final 
and unquestioned authority in almost any realm, 
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and thus complete certainty—they feel—is as- 
sured. How far from any actual certainty in 
many—even biblical—points they actually are by 
their following of this rule is evidenced by the 
fact that there are few individuals, even among 
the literalists themselves, who actually agree on 
the interpretation of the words in many scriptural 
passages. Therefore, the certainty which they 
imagine to have attained by the hypothesis of a 
verbal and infallible inspiration of the Scriptures, 
in the long run proves to be a certainty derived 
not so much from the actual words of Scripture, 
but from their own personal interpretation of 
these words. They are but deceiving themselves 
in thinking that they have found an absolute ob- 
jective standard. In actuality their final author- 
ity rests with themselves no less than with the 
modern interpreter who claims openly and frankly 
that the individual Christian life and experience 
must contain the final standard for each indi- 
vidual. In either case the final standard is within 
and not without. 

And yet—the demand for certainty in religion 
is a perfectly legitimate demand. If we cannot 
be certain in religion it is doubtful that certainty 
in any other realm is of real value. For, what- 
ever else we may or may not accept, we cannot 
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deny the certainty that every man is “incurably 
religious.” There is no human soul anywhere 
which does not—consciously or unconsciously— 
again and again cry out for help, strength, com- 
fort, and guidance from powers that are beyond 
the merely human realm. Man’s hunger for God 
is insatiable until it has found its satisfaction in 
God Himself. I repeat, therefore, that if man 
cannot be sure of God, all other certainties of life 
are of merely passing value. If man as man has 
any right at all, it seems to me he has a right to 
know whether he is merely the plaything of blind 
fate, caught in the deadly wheels of inexorable 
natural laws, a “fit between two nothings,” 
whether he simply affords the chance for ridicule 
and huge jokes to some tyrant ruler of the uni- 
verse, or whether the craving of his soul for God 
is the natural human impulse which, divinely be- 
stowed and divinely kept in the most primitive 
man as well as in the beastly man among civilized 
peoples, is to lead him to that fellowship and com- 
munion with his Creator for which man was in- 
tended in the first place. And in view of this just 
demand for certainty in religion we have no right 
to treat lightly the attitude of him who feels the 
foundations of his faith tottering beneath the 
blows of modern methods of approach to religion. 
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From the point of view of the superior value of 
religion for actual living over mere intellectual 
integrity, any man is most certainly justified in 
holding to a comforting faith even though the 
same may be contrary to his intellectual point of 
view. How long he can honestly maintain such 
divided allegiance is another question; what we 
mean to assert here is simply the need of recog- 
nizing that as long as he cam maintain it, he not 
only has the right to do so but ought to do so if 
it aids him in living a truly Christian life. Some 
of us, of course, may be so far from the most vital 
aspects of real life as to be interested in truth 
merely for truth’s sake and not for any prag- 
matic, human, and personal values in the truth. 
We might, then, rather than to live happily and 
satisfied in a fool’s paradise, choose to know that 
man’s highest aspirations and most daring flights 
of faith and hope are but the illusions and imagi- 
nations of a selfish and self-aggrandizing lunatic. 
Fortunately, however, most people are human 
enough themselves to care for truly human values, 
and are far from so sophisticated a position. 
Furthermore, the truth-seeker, even though he 
himself might forget the human values, cannot 
help facing them in the universe where he finds 
himself; for the real seeker after truth will find 
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that this universe is not a moral or spiritual chaos, 
but a constant evidence of purposive order. 

Two points, then, we hope have become clear: 
first, man does seek certainty in religion; and sec- 
ondly, this demand for religious certainty is not 
only legitimate, but perfectly natural and vitally 
necessary to a spiritually greater well-being. 

We must now ask ourselves: Just what is it I 
want to be sure about in religion? For, after all, 
religion is as big as life itself and includes as 
much. In demanding certainty in religion, then, 
it becomes essential for us to know just what cer- 
tainty we desire. Let me put the question some- 
what differently: What are the things in religion 
of which we have a natural right to be certain? 
There may, of course, be many things in which we 
might well wish for certainty, but the primary 
question surely must be: Which are the elements 
in which certainty is absolutely essential if we are 
to live truly religious lives and at the same time 
preserve our intellectual and moral integrity? 

Are these essential elements of religion the 
things which have been the widely disputed points 
in the historical investigation and criticism of the 
scholars? Is it really necessary for my religious 
life, to be sure how many men wrote the sixty-six 
chapters which are now known by the name of 
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Isaiah? Does such certainty in religion as makes 
for a glorious spiritual conviction necessitate cer- 
tainty on the question of the individual or com- 
posite authorship of Matthew’s*Gospel? Does 
my religious faith which sends me out as a disciple 
of the great Master of men depend upon the cer- 
tainty that he spoke such and such a sentence in 
exactly the words which we now have? Is it a 
sine qua non of my religion to be sure that the 
whale swallowed Jonah, or that every human 
being on the face of the globe except Noah and 
his immediate family were annihilated by the 
Flood? Does my salvation depend upon my be- 
lieving that the statement that “wine is good for 
the stomach” is God’s estimate of the value and 
divine sanction of the use of intoxicating liquor? 
Does the certainty of my religion rest upon the 
absolute certainty that once upon a time a hatchet 
swam in water? If my religion has no better and 
higher props than such external matters, not only 
is it weak, but it cannot possibly amount to very 
much. Any man who loses his so-called Christian 
faith when such props as these are knocked from 
under him, has not very much of a faith to lose 
in the first place. For surely such faith is every- 
thing else but faith in God; it is faith in extra- 
neous, earthly matters, but wot faith in God. 
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Surely, therefore, this is not the kind of certainty 
we seek in religion. Most assuredly it is not the 
kind of certainty which is really needed for a vital, 
living faith. Questions like the above are simple 
questions of history or textual investigation. The 
trained historian and textual critic are the only 
ones who have a right to pass on them; and what- 
ever their verdict may be in any one of the cases 
mentioned or in thousands of others, it cannot vi- 
tally affect my own religious life and faith. His- 
tory is history, whether it is in the Bible or any- 
where else, and any history which cannot stand the 
light of day or the most painstaking investigation 
of historians of the first rank surely has no claim 
either upon our intellectual or upon our spiritual 
faith. There is a realm in connection with our sa- 
cred literature which is distinctly the sphere of the 
critic, the historian, and the scientist. And what- 
ever results critical, historical, scientific investi- 
gation brings to light in that field, we as Chris- 
tians should be the first to welcome, because, as 
followers of him who said: “I am the truth,” it 
is our business to be seekers of the truth and to 
recognize it and respect it wherever we find it. 

But, surely, there is another field where the 
individual seeker after certainty is not dependent 
upon the conclusions or results reached by the 
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great scholars. What a perplexing situation men 
would find themselves in, if they had to wait till 
the very last word on the Bible or on religion 
has authoritatively been spoken! That day, I am 
afraid, will never come, anyway. I do not know 
just what electricity is; neither do you, kind 
reader, nor anyone else now living. But think 
how uncomfortable we all should be if the world 
were foolish enough to say: “We’ll not use this 
thing called electricity until we have analyzed it 
entirely and know all about it.” Although theo- 
retically electricity is not known today, practically 
it has transformed the very age in which we live, 
simply because we have harnessed up this tre- 
mendous power even though we have not analyzed 
or defined it. 

And this illustration leads me directly to the 
answer of my question above proposed. The 
place where a man needs certainty is in the per- 
sonal application of religion. What electricity is 
is verifiable only by further and further scientific 
investigation and analysis. What it does, I, not 
being a scientist, may verify in my home at any 
moment. Ignorance of the things which are only 
verifiable by science need not prevent me from 
verifying the power of electricity in my own life 
whenever I please. And as far as my own use of 
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the power of electricity is concerned I do not 
worry for one moment about my ignorance with 
reference to its nature. The thing which counts 
for me is the fact that electricity is a vital, helpful 
power in my daily life, and this fact I can verify 
without any scientist whatsoever. 

It is likewise conceivable, for example, that I 
might not know the author of the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians, but in reading it I may 
recognize in its content a philosophy of life which 
when put to the test in my own life will prove to 
be a power so great and dynamic that it will trans- 
form life itself for me. You and I have hardly 
sufficient means independently of anyone else’s 
labors to prove scientifically and verify histori- 
cally the fact that this chapter comes from the 
mind and hand of the great missionary to the 
Gentiles, but we do have the means of verifying 
its truth in our own lives if we will but put its 
principles to the test of practical living. And 
which of these two ways of possible verification 
provides the more distinctly religious certainty? 
In other words, the philosophy of the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians is true not because 
Paul wrote it; or because it is in the Bible, but be- 
cause it is verifiable in human life and experience. 

Or, take another simple illustration. I do not 
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possess sufficient knowledge of botanical science 
to classify by scientific procedure even so simple 
and ordinary a plant as a rose. But my inability 
along this line does not render me incapable of 
appreciating the beauty and perfume of that rose. 
It may be important from the point of view of 
accurate knowledge to tear the rose to pieces and 
to investigate it in all its parts with scientific 
accuracy and care; but from the point of view of 
the actual meaning and value of the rose in human 
life, it is practically worthless after it has been 
thus torn asunder. Of what practical value to 
the great lover of flowers is the exact scientific 
classification of a rose? When I am fortunate 
enough to receive a bouquet of roses, I am sure 
I do not worry over their scientific placing; I 
inhale their perfume, I let my eyes feast on their 
beauty ; I see God Himself in their matchless form 
and purity. Thus appreciated and enjoyed, the 
rose cannot but be an enriching and ennobling 
factor of life. And is not that far more impor- 
tant for actual living than mere scientific accuracy 
for the sake only of exact classification? 
Again, it may be very important: to some few 
scholars to be able to classify the nineteenth 
Psalm by being able to assign it definitely to a 
particular author; but for actual spiritual value 
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I cannot see how it is enhanced by any possible 
ability to ascribe it to Davidic authorship; or how 
such spiritual value could possibly be diminished 
by the finding that its author is some absolutely 
unknown and unidentifiable Jew of whatever cen- 
tury B.C. Some of the greatest literature of the 
Old Testament has definitely been attributed 
by the consensus of biblical scholars to the 
so-called “Great Unknown Prophet of the Exile” 
(or Deutero-Isaiah). Many have been the cries 
lamenting over thus tearing from our Old Testa- 
ment one of its most significant and most spirit- 
ually helpful parts. All of which, of course, is 
beside the point. The assigning of any possible 
authorship can not detract one iota from the mar- 
vellous prophetic insight, from the clear spiritual 
vision, from the great ethical demands of Isaiah 
XL-LV. Whoever the author of these chapters 
may have been, he reached the highest peak 
reached anywhere in the Old Testament in the 
most fundamental concept of any religion; 
namely, that of God; and his view of vicarious 
suffering is not only unsurpassed, but does not — 
have its equal anywhere in the Old Testament. 
Furthermore, these elements of truly religious 
and spiritual significance, which, after all, are the 
lasting and eternal elements of the book, are not 
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only applicable in the life of today but can be 
verified in the life and experience of each indi- 
vidual believer himself. No amount of critical 
analysis, no efforts of historical investigation, nor 
any possible results reached by any of these scien- 
tific and legitimate efforts, can ever detract one 
particle from the direct religious value and im- 
mediate powerful influence of those chapters upon 
the life of him who comes to these truths seeking, 
not the verification of certain theories (however 
good these theories may be in themselves), but 
truths and values which are directly applicable to 
his own life and experience; and which, thus ap- 
plied in his own life, will transfigure it, enrich 
and ennoble it, till it shall find its final consum- 
mation in the one perfect life and experience of 
our Master and Lord, Jesus Christ himself. And 
who is there who could deny immediate certainty 
in an experience like that? Is there any certainty 
anywhere, in any realm or field, which is more 
definitely verifiable than such immediate personal 
experience? How insignificant and of what little 
spiritual value certainty on questions of author- 
ship, date, composite composition, redaction, later 
addition or what not, becomes over against the 
value of certainty in this realm of immediate per- 
sonal experience! If you verify the truth by liv- 
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ing the truth, you have proved it in your life. 
There can be no certainty more unimpeachable 
than the one reached thus. 

Clearly then, it is in the field of personal ex- 
perience that we must look for and demand cer- 
tainty in religion. It is before this tribunal 
of personal life itself that the highest and deepest 
questions of the human soul must be verified and 
certified. 

And how old this statement is, after all! 
Surely the most conservative of Christians would 
grant that the final value of Christ himself rests 
in the personal acceptance of Christ by the indi- 
vidual believer. This is simply saying the very 
thing I am herein advocating, only in different 
words. Christianity itself stands or falls by the 
judgment which is rendered upon it by life itself. 
Jesus Christ can ever be the Savior of men just 
in so far as men will let him save them. He can 
ever be the Savior of the world just in so far as 
men will let him, through themselves, save all the 
various aspects of human life everywhere. The 
certainty of the savior-hood of Jesus can be ar- 
rived at even theoretically only by the deduc- 

tive method which shows how, down through the 

~ ages, he and his influence have been saving indi- 

viduals and society. Practically there is but one 
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way to arrive at such certainty and that is defi- 
nitely to make his way of life our own way of 
living. No theory about the savior-hood of Jesus 
can ever accomplish this. The personal applica- 
tion of his way of life in the life of the individual 
or of society is finally the only way to satisfy our 
own minds and hearts and wills on the question of 
the saving and keeping power of Jesus Christ. 
And a certainty thus arrived at is not subject to 
every gust of doctrinal wind or to the super- 
judgment of every new star appearing on the 
firmament of scholastic learning. It is founded 
on the same old rock on which the great apostle 
stood when he said: “I know in whom I have be- 
lieved and I am persuaded that he can keep that 
which I have committed unto him to that great 
day.” 

Such certainty, we are grateful, is independent 
of scholarship and science, free from the need of 
papal or biblical attestation; it needs not Church, 
Priest, or Book; it speaks to the soul of man inde- 
pendently of all outer authority. The truth of 
God—because it is the one Universal Truth— 
cannot help arousing a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of man; and here, in this personal realm, 
a man may be certain and convinced to the point 
that, with the blind-born man in Jesus’ day, he 
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may cry out: “One thing I know, whereas once 
I was blind, now I can see.” And certainty here 
cannot be overthrown by doubt or ignorance in 
any other realm. I may not know anything about 
God’s metaphysical nature, but in and through 
Christ I have come to know his character, and my 
ignorance of the former does not in the least mini- 
mize my knowledge of and glory in the latter. 
It is because I know his character as revealed in 
the Christ that I have experientially come to know 
the fact that “spirit with spirit can meet, closer 
is he than breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet.” Such is the certainty in religion which is 
necessary for any vital religious life, and such 
certainty can be had by any one who will pay the 
price of living the life. 

Can man live that life in his own strength or 
does he need divine help? What, if anything, 
does prayer have to do with living that kind of 
life or making it possible? And what, especially, 
can the place of prayer be in the life of the modern 
man who knows that this universe is not the 
handiwork of a capricious deity who can satisfy 
the whim of every one of his many foolish dev- 
otees, but the expression of inexorable natural 
law? These are some of the questions which we 
shall face next. 
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CHAPTER X- 
PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW 


Prayer, in some form or other, has always been 
among the most characteristic expressions of the 
religious life of man. The soul of man, in the 
sense of need, has not only cried out for a God 
but has insisted that it must be possible for the 
worshipper to enter into some sort of vital rela- 
tionship with that God. It could not find lasting 
satisfaction in mere contemplation of God, but has 
insisted upon both the need and the possibility of 
a social relationship with God. 

In the light of this practically universal demand 
we need not marvel at the fact that the Christian 
revelation of the Father-God came to be of such 
central importance and fundamental value. This 
concept of God as Father provided precisely the 
social personality with whom one could have such 
social relationship. Moreover, to enter into such 
relationship with such a God seemed the most 
natural and adequate thing to do. “When ye 
pray, say ‘Our Father.’” Prayer, direct com- 
munication with God, was the most obvious way 
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of approach to “our Father.” To know God as 
“our Father” was for each to realize himself as 
one of God’s children; this was to open the way 
to the father-heart of God. 

But once God was thus conceived as in direct 
line of communication with his children, crudely 
anthropomorphic ideas about this social relation- 
ship between God and man soon took possession 
of the many rather credulous followers of the 
Christian way of life. If God is “our Father” and 
if we can enter into direct social relations with 
Him as children with their father, then, so it was 
argued, He cares for us and wants to aid us in 
our best undertakings; then, too, He is vitally 
interested in our welfare and in all our concerns. 
And if this is the case, then I not only may but 
should bring all my needs and desires, my wants 
and aspirations, to Him. 

Thus so-called “Christian” prayer all too soon 
and all too generally sank to the level of mere 
petition. And this has remained astonishingly 
true to this day. The percentage of prayers one 
hears these days which are not of the petition-type 
is amazingly small. This is all the more true 
when it is seen that much in prayer which does not 
seem to be petition is said in the interest of certain 
petitions which are to follow. Here belongs, for 
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example, the large amount of “information” with 
which the worshipper very often supplies God in 
prayer. Of course there is some thanksgiving 
and somewhat less of adoration, but these and all 
other types of prayer will be found to be in a 
pitifully small minority when compared with the 
large place which petition still occupies in most 
prayers. 

Lest the reader get a somewhat false impres- 
sion, it should be said here that the above state- 
ments must not be construed to imply that peti- 
tion has no place at all in the prayer-life of the 
Christian. The right kind of petition undoubt- 
edly does have a legitimate place in Christian 
prayer. This will appear later in the chapter. 

In the meantime it needs to be pointed out that 
the large proportion of petition in so-called Chris- 
tian prayer has led to certain consequences which 
have caused considerable difficulty and doubt. 
For obviously, if God is interested, like a good 
father, in every one of His children, and if all 
these His children can not only approach Him with 
all their particular problems but also can ask Him 
to do this and that and the other thing for them, 
some very serious problems and even impossible 
contradictions are bound to arise. For example, 
in house No. 1 there lies on her bed of suffering 
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a saintly woman who has served the cause of 
Christianity faithfully and to the best of her 
knowledge. Her physical condition is in need of 
the healing rays of the sun; therefore she and her 
family, naturally, pray for sunshine. Her neigh- 
bor, on the adjoining fifty-foot lot, however, who 
is equally good, has just planted some flowers in 
her garden and so she, as naturally, wants rain. 
She, therefore, implores her “heavenly Father” 
for rain. On the farther side of this lady there 
lives another one of the saints of the community 
who, having just completed an immense washing 
and having hung it out to dry, also asks the Lord 
of sunshine and rain for the drying rays of the 
sunlight. What is the “good heavenly Father” 
to do? Shall we expect Him to send rain to the 
fifty-foot lot located between the other two fifty- 
foot lots, while upon these latter He pours out the 
glad rays of sunlight? Perhaps it is ob jected that 
this illustration is extreme. Undoubtedly it is. 
But the problem is just as serious for a rational 
mind if you eliminate any two of the above-men- 
tioned saintly ladies from the situation. For the 
expectation is still that “God the Father” can, will, 
and does not only listen to the entreaties of the 
one individual, but actually changes the natural 
weather conditions to suit the convenience or need 
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of that particular individual. Surely such a God- 
concept as well as such a use of prayer is highly 
irrational. 

Or, take an illustration which, instead of deal- 
ing with individuals, deals with as large organized 
groups of human society as we have, and which 
speaks as eloquently as does our previous illustra- 
tion. During the World War the Christian people 
among the Allied Nations as well as the Christian 
people among the Central Powers prayed to the— 
supposedly—selfsame “Christian” God for the 
success of their arms. Is there any rational per- 
son anywhere who is so thoroughly convinced 
today about the absolute righteousness and justice 
of our own cause as over against that of the 
Central Powers that he would claim that God 
answered the Allies’ prayers because of the right- 
eousness of their cause? And if not, then we 
have again the irrational spectacle of equally 
devout Christians praying for the diametrically 
opposite and mutually contradictory achieve- 
ments. No rational person, I believe, would be 
willing to condemn this prayer on the one side 
of the conflict and approve it on the other. They 
stand or fall together. And since they manifestly 
cannot both stand—since they are self-contradic- 
tory to each other—they must both fall. 
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Let these illustrations suffice to show the utter 
and blind irrationality and even ridiculousness 
of much that goes by the name of Christian 
prayer. 

Is there, then, a legitimate religious function 
of prayer, and if so, what is it? 

In answer to this question it must be remem- 
bered, to begin with, that prayer has many dif- 
ferent forms and aspects, such as adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, communion and so forth. 
Now it would seem that petition is about the 
lowest and, for at least two reasons, the most ob- 
jectionable and problematic form of prayer. 
First of all, it all too easily leads to use of God 
as one’s celestial errand-boy. This is certainly 
most objectionable, for such use of God is built, 
of course, on selfishness, which takes it for 
granted not only that I know what I want and 
even what is best for me, but also that God as 
“Father” is only waiting to find out what I do 
want in order to get it for me. And in the second 
place it is problematic because it assumes not only 
that God can suspend the operation of natural 
law or of universal forces but also that He both 
wills and does thus interfere with the running of 
the universe in order to meet the demands of His 
“beloved children.” Both these facts which make 
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petition at the same time the most objectionable 
and the most problematic form of prayer are 
worthy of serious and detailed considerations. 
But in this chapter we must more or less limit our- 
selves to the second one. 

If we ask, then, whether God does abrogate 
so-called “natural laws” in subservience to the 
demands of His children, or whether He even can 
do so, we find ourselves at once confronted with a 
number of questions and problems upon the 
answer to and solution of which our reply to this 
question must very largely depend. For example, 
if the question is to be answered at all, we must 
know something fairly definite about the meaning 
of such ideas as God, universe, natural law. 

As concerns the first of these ideas, namely, that 
of God, we have already arrived at certain con- 
clusions (in Chapter VII above). It has been 
maintained that the idea of a God of power needs 
to be replaced by that of a God of moral char- 
acter, and this demand for moral character in 
God includes as a necessary part and parcel of it 
the idea of stability or dependability (which must 
not be confused, however, with the idea of a static 
God) ; that is to say, a God who is not orderly or 
who is moved by every new suggestion (often 
purely selfish) received from one of His many 
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finite and for the most part quite ignorant chil- 
dren could hardly be called a moral God. If God 
be conceived at all as being in some real sense 
the Creator and Maintainer of this universe, and 
if the religious consciousness at the same time has 
a right and feels itself compelled to demand moral 
character as the primary and foremost essential 
in the character of God (as has been shown in 
Chapter VII), then it would seem that this double 
faith in God needs to be justified by a universe 
which most clearly would show forth the orderly 
character and the stability of its creative Mind. 
In other words, in that case the orderly and law- 
ful behavior of the universe—so orderly and law- 
ful as to appear mechanical—instead of being a 
disproof of God’s connection with its operation 
and instead of making faith in God difficult (as 
has so often been charged) is precisely the best 
indication that at the helm of the universal ship 
there stands a moral and therefore an orderly and 
stable Mind. The lawfulness of Nature is then 
one of the best justifications of one’s faith in that 
kind of God.* Thus “natural law” instead of 


1The reader should not misunderstand this statement. I am 
not trying here (or anywhere else, for that matter) to offer proofs 
for the existence of God. As I have said previously, I think any 
so-called proofs of God, in the nature of the case, cannot really 
be considered as proofs. I am still speaking merely of “justifica- 
tion of one’s faith” but it is still faith that is justified and not 
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being an indication of a mechanistic universe, in 
the sense that it just “happens” to run that way, 
is rather the visible expression of a moral, 
orderly, lawful Mind. 

However, this must not be taken to mean ne 
as concerns “natural law,” the analogy of the law- 
giver (so often used) is either adequate or useful. 
For the human law-giver is one who creates laws 
which may or may not work and which need some 
sort of external force, whether it be a police force 
and judiciary or just public opinion, to be en- 
forced. This so-called analogy breaks down hope- 
lessly when applied to the orderly ways of univer- 
sal behavior. For it must not be thought that 
God, having once laid down the laws by which 
the universe should operate, is now standing on 
the side and seeing to it that His decrees are 
enforced. Such a concept is altogether too naive, 
even though held by multitudes of religiously 
minded persons. The fact is, what we mean 
by “natural law” is nothing more or less than 
the human formulation of the way in which— 
upon careful scientific observation and analysis— 
the universe has been found to behave and act. 
In other words, “natural law” does not consist of 


knowledge. This, of course, is nothing against it; for faith is 
certainly equally important as, if not more important for human 
life than, knowledge. 
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“laws” imposed upon nature from the outside 
(not even from an “outside” God) but they are 
simply convenient human formulations of what 
is actually found to be going on in nature from 
second to second as well as from century to cen- 
tury. The word “law” itself as thus applied to 
nature is a real misnomer, if the analogy to any 
kind of made law (as, of course, all human law 
is) is brought in at all. It is for this reason that 
the law-giver analogy will not fit and is positively 
misleading. The word “law” as applied to nature 
is both meaningful and justified only in the sense 
of the word “lawful,” i.e., orderly, as over against 
disorderly, dependable, as over against haphazard 
or by chance. 

As soon as it is thus understood what “natural 
laws” really are, it becomes manifestly absurd to 
speak or even think of such a thing as a suspense 
or abrogation or even violation of “natural law” 
or “laws.” For if “natural laws” are only con- 
venient formulations in terms of scientific de- 
scription of the way in which the universe actually 
behaves, then to say that these so-called “laws” 
could be suspended, abrogated, or violated even 
for but one fraction of a second (and even by God 
Himself) would be to say that the universe does 
not behave as it does behave. Which is obviously — 
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too absurd to demand a refutation. For nothing 
behaves differently from the way in which it does 
behave—provided, of course, that the universe 
behaves in a sufficiently orderly fashion to make 
such orderly description and formulation of its 
behavior possible. 

There have, of course, been occurrences in na- 
ture which seemed to contradict the so-called 
“laws of nature.” But in so far as such occur- 
rences have since yielded to scientific explanation 
they have been found to have been due either to a 
not previously charted combination of so-called 
“natural laws” or to the operation of a “natural 
law” which has not previously been known, be- 
cause it had not come under the purview of sci- 
entific observation. And since no scientist who at 
all cares for his reputation would be willing to 
assert that we know everything there is to be 
known about nature’s operations, there may still 
be many unexplained and up to the present inex- 
plicable occurrences in nature. But all these are, 
after all, ways of nature’s behavior and cannot in 
any meaningful sense, therefore, be said to be 
suspensions, abrogations, or violations of the 
“Jaws of nature” since—as we have seen—these 
laws are nothing more than the charting by man 
of nature’s actual behavior. Anything that oc- 
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curs in nature, therefore, whether already ex- 
plained in terms of our present scientific chart 
of nature’s course, or whether still in the twilight 
realm of the unexplained, is after all ‘“natural”— 
for it occurs in nature and (if we only knew all 
the facts), in harmony with nature’s ways of 
behaving—and cannot, therefore, in any sense of 
the word be considered as contrary to nature. 
All that needs to be admitted under any circum- 
stances is the fact—which no serious student of 
nature would attempt to deny or even question— 
that our scientific knowledge is still partial and 
by no means complete, and that therefore much 
in nature’s behavior still needs to be charted and 
explained. 

It appears, then, that whenever the fact that 
God does not interfere with the orderly running 
of the universe (otherwise called the “reign of 
natural law”) is said to indicate a limitation of 
the power of God, this is clearly due to a miscon- 
ception of both the essential character of God and 
of the nature of power. If God could and did 
interfere with the orderly processes of nature it 
would be a far more serious charge against His 
essentially moral character (since it would show 
Him to be capricious instead of orderly), than 
the charge that His power is limited ever could be. 
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For we have argued previously that a merely 
omnipotent God defeats ultimately the very pur- 
poses of religion by placing power above moral 
character. But the charge that God’s non-inter- 
ference with the orderly behavior of nature is a 
limitation of His power implies an equally great 
misconception of “power.” It should be under- 
stood—and then remembered—that, in the ex- 
perience of man, there is no such thing as bald, 
abstract power. All power which we experience 
is always “power for something”; such as driv- 
ing-power, motive-power, directing-power, run- 
ning-power, etc. When we speak of the power of 
God, therefore, it is necessary to ask ourselves: 
power for what? And certainly it cannot lie in 
the interest of religion in answer to this question 
to say that God’s power is for the purpose of abro- 
gating His own and the universe’s orderly ways of 
behavior. Surely we could not reverently and 
sincerely worship a God whose “power” was con- 
ceived of as being simply that of an arbitrary 
individual’s power to behave arbitrarily. Rather, 
as has already been stressed above, the very 
orderliness and lack of arbitrariness of the uni- 
verse is one of the best justifications of our faith 
in an orderly moral God who is at the same time 
the orderly Mind of the universe and to that ex- 
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tent finds His orderly expression in the orderly 
processes of orderly nature. 

In the light of these facts petitions directed to 
God in so far as the granting of them would imply 
any infraction of the orderly and continuous proc- 
esses of nature, would appear to be both irrational 
and irreverent. They are contrary both to the 
universal reason and to the very spirit of the 
Christian religion which is fundamentally op- 
posed to the use of religion for purposes of mere 
personal self-aggrandizement or self-satisfaction. 
They lower the concept of God and therefore they 
are fundamentally destructive of the truly re- 
ligious values in the God-concept. To continue 
with such prayers in ignorance may be excusable 
because such action can be credited to ignorance 
pure and simple. But seriously to argue for the 
reasonableness of such petitions and even to insist 
on their being proof of one’s faith in a moral God 
is hardly to be pardoned. 

The question, then: Can prayer change the 
operation of natural law? cannot truthfully be 
answered by a mere “yes” or “no.” For it is 
the question itself which is wrong and which is 
based on misconceptions of natural law, of God, 
of power, and of the religious meaning of prayer. 
As soon as one has come to think of God as pri- 
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marily the embodiment of moral character and 
has also come to understand that there is no such 
thing as abstract power but that all power is 
power for something, it will not be difficult to 
understand that the power of such a God is used 
for the accomplishment of moral purposes and 
ends and cannot, therefore, be used in an arbitrary 
and disorderly fashion. It can also be seen, then, 
that such a God most fully expresses Himself in 
an orderly world in which—because of its very 
dependability (otherwise called the “reign of 
natural law’)—moral character can be achieved. 
And prayer to such a moral.God cannot for one 
moment concern itself with any petitions which 
would ask God to give up His fundamental moral 
character by abrogating, violating, or suspending 
the orderly expression of Himself in the orderly 
behavior of the universe. To pray thus would be 
contradictory to and destructive of the very pur- 
poses of religion, which must be held to be the 
achievement of high moral character in man, both 
individually and socially. 

What, then, is the truly religious significance 
of prayer? 

In Christianity, at least, the answer to this 
question is already very largely contained in the 
God-concept. If God is “our Father,” and if we 
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are enjoined when we pray to say “Our Father,” 
then prayer must fundamentally be based on our 
filial relationship to God. Surely no decent parent 
or respectful and loving child would ever be will- 
ing to admit that the fundamental direct connec- 
tion between parent and child is based on the 
child’s asking for favors, or even for necessities. 
Obviously this filial-parental relationship is of a 
very much higher character. It is based on a 
fundamental understanding of the child by the 
parent, and on a reciprocal relationship of love 
and care. This double aspect makes the rela- 
tionship one essentially of fellowship and com- 
panionship, where the basic fact is just the desire 
and enjoyment of being in one another’s presence 
and where all direct communication between the 
two parties is far more often on the plane of com- 
munion than on that of petition or begging. 

If, then, Christ’s revelation of the Father-God 
means anything, and if his injunction to his dis- 
ciples when they prayed, to say “Our Father” is 
significant, and if his own example in this matter 
and the prayer for his disciples has any value— 
then Christian prayer should be on at least as 
high a plane as is the relation between child and 
parent. That is to say, it is fundamentally com- 
munion and fellowship and not petition. It is 
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the desire to be with the Father, to think things 
through with Him, to learn to understand His 
way, to enjoy His presence, to aspire more and 
more to likeness to His moral character and mo? to 
be begging for favors or demanding that our sup- 
posed needs be met. For in such filial approach to 
the Father there will be a constant and thorough 
recognition of the fact that He, the Father, knows 
much better than I, the growing child, can possibly 
know; and an equally strong conviction that the 
Father-heart of God wants only my welfare and 
that I need not, therefore, worry. If I will but 
“et Him have His way with me,” all things will 
(literally) “work together for good” because my 
love of God is expressed by absolute confidence 
and trust in God, which I am willing to show by 
acting on, and—in so far as I can ascertain that 
will—in harmony with, His will. 

In the light of these facts no petition can be 
truly Christian which is not offered in the spirit 
of the prayer, “not my will but thine be done,” 
because it fails to acknowledge the superior 
knowledge and understanding as well as the fa- 
therly care of God for His children. And hardly 
any one praying in this spirit of glad submission 
to the will of the Father will ever ask an orderly 
God to suspend His orderly operations in the uni- 
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verse for his sake. For the spirit of joyful sub- 
mission and the attitude which demands personal 
and unreasonable favors are fundamentally op- 
posed to each other. 

Moreover, as human individuals on the one 
hand try sincerely to know and to do the will of 
God and as, on the other hand, they learn more 
and more to understand that God expresses Him- 
self in the orderly ways of nature (both human 
nature and every other part and aspect of nature) 
they will progressively realize that to know the 
will of God it is necessary to know and under- 
stand His self-expression in the universe in which 
we live; that to push back the frontiers of human 
knowledge, to know more about nature’s “laws,” 
to understand more of nature’s behavior is to 
know more of God and to grasp more of His will. 
For as men come to know the universe in which 
they live and which they acknowledge as the self- 
expression of God, as they come to know how to 
regulate their actions and their whole lives ac- 
cordingly, they will not run counter to nature’s 
“laws” but will progressively learn to co-operate 
and live in harmony with those “laws.” Thus 
they will know the way and the will of God and 
will learn to conform their lives to this knowledge. 

Christian prayer, then, so far from asking God 
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for an abrogation of “natural laws” will be more 
and more a prayer for an understanding mind and 
for an obedient heart. For an understanding 
mind: that man may learn to know and under- 
stand God’s expression of Himself in the ways 
of nature, in him and all around him. For an 
obedient heart: that as he learns to know and 
understand God’s way and God’s will he may dare 
to act and live in harmony with this constantly 
growing knowledge and understanding. 

Thus the true Christian conquers the world— 
not by going against its orderly ways nor by ask- 
ing God to oppose those ways, but by mastering 
these ways and placing himself in harmony with 
them. Thus the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, will come to be tools in man’s hands 
for the accomplishment of the tasks and purposes 
for which he exists. Thus, in truth, man grows 
into partnership with God and with God works 
on the process of world-redemption. What 
greater answer to prayer can any man desire? 

In all of the preceding chapters, but more par- 
ticularly in this one, there has been exemplified 
what I consider to be the rational and sound atti- 
tude of the man of religion toward science and 
toward scientific results and conclusions. Since 
science is so much to the fore at present, and 
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especially since many men have come to believe 
that scientists are opposed to religion and to 
spiritual realities, it would seem to be more than 
merely appropriate to turn the matter around and 
investigate, in our next chapter, the attitude of 
science toward religion. Such an investigation 
should be helpful to both sides of the argument. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW ATTITUDE OF SCIENCE 


During the past hundreds of years humanity 
- has endured its goodly share of deified “isms.” 
It has struggled through sprees of humanism, 
sieges of excessive dogmatism and storms of pure 
reason—each with its particular pioneers and 
prophets. At present we are rather firmly en- 
trenched in the worship of an idea that is hardly 
more rational than those of the past. 

The particular fetish before which almost the 
entire civilized world has been bowing for some 
time is that of science. And in general we mean 
by science the physical or natural sciences (so- 
called). To say in these days that a doctrine or 
an idea, an hypothesis or a solution is “unscien- 
tific” is to damn it without any further hearing. 
It is doubtful whether there is any word in our 
modern vocabulary which is so uniquely powerful 
as is the word “scientific.” Even the word 
“democracy’”—another idol of our day—is prob- 
ably far less general and certainly not so omnip- 
otent by far as is the magic word “scientific.” 
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To be scientific is equivalent to being approved, 
nay, proved. ‘The scientific spirit, the scientific 
method, the scientific attitude are the approved 
spirit, the only valued method, the only reasonable 
attitude. In other words, our whole age and its 
civilization stand in the sign of the physical or 
natural sciences. Physics and chemistry espe- 
cially, and to a large degree also biology, are and 
for some time have been the last word of truth. 

Suggestive signs of a new day and of a new 
emphasis are beginning to appear, however, on the 
horizon of human interest and outlook. This is 
true in spite of the fact that the average physical 
scientist still so behaves as to indicate the absolute 
and unquestionable superiority of his conclusions 
and judgments. He usually still ends a discussion 
if not with the words, at any rate with the attitude 
implying the words: “I have spoken.” And when 
he has spoken, there remains—of course—noth- 
ing further to be said. 

But before we can profitably discuss the con- 
stantly increasing signs of the appearance of a 
new emphasis, it should, in justice to the physical 
sciences, be said that there are, of course, reasons 
for this unquestioned supremacy of the natural 
sciences. Asa matter of fact these reasons are so 
numerous and touch our everyday life at so many 
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points at almost every moment that it is both 
quite impossible and quite unnecessary to enu- 
merate them here. Suffice it to call attention to 
the fact, which I think is quite undisputed, that 
the last seventy-five years have seen not only an 
unprecedented advance of the natural sciences but 
an advance in comparison to which almost every 
other human interest has practically dropped out 
of sight. There is absolutely no denying the fact 
that no human endeavor has been able even to 
begin to keep step with the phenomenal advance 
of the physical sciences. That such a superiority 
in progress and advance should lead to supremacy 
in the power of dominating man’s thinking and 
attitude would seem to be almost inevitable; at 
least it must be conceded to be quite natural. 

Moreover it would be the height of ingratitude 
were one to fail to acknowledge the debt which 
all humanity owes to the scientist. I have not 
the slightest disposition to underestimate or 
underrate or undervalue the work and service 
rendered to all mankind by the scientist. I accept, 
further, all his methods and most of his con- 
clusions as both valid, and undoubtedly best, for 
and in the field of physical-mechanical investi- 
gation. 

All the question and dispute arise over two mat- 
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ters: that of the degree of certainty which science 
so often and so generally has claimed to attain, 
and that of boundary. The language and atti- 
tude of scientists quite generally has implied the 
notion that their field of investigation is the only 
legitimate realm for really worth-while research 
and analysis. Many have gone so far as to assert 
that other fields did not exist at all. Others have 
been satisfied with a rather patronizing attitude 
toward other realms, granting that such other 
realms might, perhaps, and probably did, exist but 
could not yield any scientific truth, and that, since 
the only truth worthy of the name is scientific 
truth, no truth could come out of research in those 
other fields. 

One is tempted to digress here into a highly 
interesting discussion of Pilate’s old question : 
“What is truth?” but this would lead us too far 
afield. Be it enough here to call attention to the 
fact that it would seem to be rather indicative of 
an overdose of arrogance for a worker in any 
field to assert that there is no truth except that 
which is found in his particular field. To say the 
least, such an attitude is dogmatic to the nth 
degree. Nor is it any more excusable just be- 
cause in the particular field there has been more 
than ordinarily rapid progress and advance. 
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Such an assertion is contrary to the very spirit 
of science itself. To be “scientific” is certainly 
not identical with being prejudiced, arrogantly 
positive, or impudently self-assertive. If it has 
meant anything, to be “scientific” has meant—to 
the popular mind at least which has been most 
awed and influenced by the word—to weigh evi- 
dence carefully, to refrain from “jumping to con- 
clusions,” and to wait with positive and final asser- 
tions until all or certainly most of the evidence 
was in, evaluated, and verified. It has meant to 
beware of the fallacy of omitting negative in- 
stances. In short, it has stood for care, accuracy, 
and, in so far as at all possible, completeness. 
For scientists, then, ever to have asserted or 
to have given the impression that they were as- 
serting the field of physical-mechanical science to 
be the only possible field of research and the only 
possible avenue of approach to truth is mani- 
festly so far from a careful enumeration, weigh- 
ing, and evaluation of the facts of human life and 
experience that the question whether science has 
been really scientific is not altogether unjustifi- 
able. The fact that in dealing with its own matter 
and in its own field it has maintained the scien- 
tific method and spirit is no justification whatever 
on the part of science for forgetting that method 
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and spirit in its treatment of other fields and other 
human interests and needs. Being scientific at 
home it should not so far have forgotten itself in 
going abroad as to lose its scientific temper in 
dealing with aspects and avenues totally foreign 
to its own outlook and understanding, and, there- 
fore, perhaps largely beyond its ken. 

Perhaps we have here touched the vulnerable 
point and the real reason for science being un- 
scientific in the place and treatment accorded to 
fields other than its own: it was not willing to 
admit that anything could possibly be beyond its 
ken and understanding. In refusing to make an 
admission that there might possibly be some real 
things beyond it, it could not, of course, admit that 
the scientific method was not the all-inclusive 
method, the “open sesame” which unlocked every 
lock and opened every door to truth. If nothing 
was beyond it, then, of course, anything which 
did not yield to the methods of the physical- 
mechanical sciences was just so much humbug and 
nonsense. Every worker treating such “‘beyonds” 
seriously was dismissed with a shrug of pity for 
his ignorance. 

The majority of scientists—so-called—I sup- 
pose are still of the same mind. At any rate most 
teachers of the physical and mechanical sciences 
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seem to have, and conscientiously show forth, this 
attitude. And yet there are really significant 
signs of a new day. It seems that at last science 
is coming to be “scientific” even in its treatment 
of other fields. This new attitude is shown not _ 
merely in a willingness on the part of natural sci- 
entists to agree that men in other realms of en- 
deavor have legitimate fields of investigation and 
research, but in agreeing that significant and 
valid truth may be found in other fields than 
those of the physical and mechanical sciences as 
well as by other methods from those employed by 
these sciences. For the first time in many years 
outstanding scientists have definitely come out 
with the statement that all physical sciences are 
abstractions from the actual world of fact and 
truth in which we live. And this, the reader may 
believe, is certainly advancing a far way from 
the former dogmatic assertions of physical sci- 
entists; for it was commonly asserted by these 
scientists—the make-believe supermen of their 
own imagination—that everything outside the 
possibility of yielding to their own physical- 
mechanical methods of investigation was alto- 
gether unknowable and purely imaginary abstrac- 
tion. Natural science alone, we were proudly in- 
formed, could deal with the world of fact and of 
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truth; it was solely physical-mechanical science 
that did not deal with mere abstractions. It can 
readily be seen how far it is from this attitude 
of the cocksureness of the scientist of yesterday 
and of many scientists of even today to the 
humble and yet quite frank admission of some of 
them that science itself, especially natural science, 
is an abstraction from the actual world of fact. 

The contention of this chapter that “natural 
scientists” are striking out in a new direction and 
are showing a new attitude toward other fields 
can, however, be proved only by allowing these 
natural scientists to speak for themselves. Really 
to prove this contention it is necessary to quote 
the words of the scientists themselves—and, pref- 
erably, those of outstanding leaders in the field 
of the natural sciences. If it can be shown by 
direct and recent quotations from some of the 
greater and greatest scientists of our day that 
they themselves admit that most of the dogmatic 
assertions of physical scientists have been very 
far over-reaching in character and that the 
authors are now confessing much of their pre- 
vious self-confidence and positive assurance as 
unpardonable arrogance and as unworthy of the 
true spirit of science, then the aim of the present 
discussion will have been achieved. For in that 
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case human interest and search in other besides 
scientific directions and by other than the (so- 
called) scientific methods will again stand justi- 
fied before the world’s intelligence, and justified 
out of the mouth of the very group which previ- 
ously has been in the habit of denying its justifi- 
cation. Not that this “scientific” justification is 
necessary; certain facts are beyond the purview 
and method of science whether scientists admit it 
or not. But if they do admit it, all the better 
for everybody who is interested in the realm of 
values of whatever kind. 

In order to make still clearer the difference be- 
tween this “new attitude of science” and that 
which has been and still so very largely is the 
dominant attitude of many scientists let us begin 
by citing a few recent pronouncements which 
clearly show forth the cocksureness of con- 
temporary scientists and the supposition that all 
the facts of experience can be handled by physical- 
mechanical methods. 

Professor Howard Madison Parshley, of Smith 
College, says:* “Biology—the scientific study of 
animate nature—deals with the structure and 
activities of living things, including plants, the 


1In the chapter on “Biology” in a book of essays entitled The 
History and Prospects of the Social Sciences, ed. by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, 1925, p. 106. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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lower animals, and man; hence no aspect of the 
living world is foreign to the interest of the biolo- 
gist, from the physico-chemical fundaments of 
life in general to the spiritual manifestations of 
the human intellect. Man himself, in the light of 
modern knowledge, stands revealed and explained 
as one among the animals, intimately bound to his 
lowly relatives by the strands of chemical, ana- 
tomical, and physiological homology, although he 
is markedly superior in the possession of an 
image-forming, articulate, and ideational men- 
tality—the functional evidence of a uniquely 
developed nervous mechanism.” 

This, then, is all that is admitted for man, that 
his mentality—by reason of which he is admitted 
to be superior to the lower forms of animal life— 
is “functional evidence of a uniquely developed 
nervous mechanism,’ material (for certainly 
nerves are of the nature of matter) and mechan- 
ical. The two, of course, go together: material 
and mechanical. Now I suppose that no one 
familiar at all with physiology is inclined to deny 
that there is that in all living bodies which lends 
itself to the physico-chemical mechanical inter- 
pretation; the only argument is over the question, 
as to whether the whole of human life and its 
activities can thus be interpreted in its fullness 
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and entirety. It is here that there are those even 
among physical scientists who are beginning to 
see that the old materialistic-mechanical interpre- 
tation will no longer suffice; 7.e., that there are 
those things experimentally present which do not 
lend themselves to such interpretation, and which 
are outside of the field of the physical-chemical 
sciences. 

Another illustration of this same one-sided and 
—as I shall show later by quotations from emi- 
nent scientists—equally unjustifiable emphasis on 
mechanical material science as explaining every- 
thing is to be found in the following (equally re- 
cent) words of Professor Robert Chenault Givler, 
of Tufts College: ® “In some ways the sciences of 
physics and chemistry have altered man’s philos- 
ophy of nature even more than has modern 
astronomy. Not only are we now cognizant of 
infinitely great spaces and infinitely long periods 
of time, but also of infinitely small particles of 
matter as well. The molecule in giving way to 
the atom, and the atom to the electron as the 
ultimate unit of substance, supplies us with a con- 
ception of nature that completely revolutionizes 
our view of life. Vibrations, periodicities, va- 


2In the chapter on “Fthics” of the book of essays already 
quoted, pp. 516-518. All italics are by the present author. Used 
by permission of the publishers. 
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lences,—these are the new realities which relegate 
our notions of hot, cold, solid, liquid, or gaseous 
‘substances’ to the dustbin of discarded entities. 
The human body may be still regarded meta- 
phorically as the seat of the soul, but it is also a 
temporary collocation of -electro-magnetic par- 
ticles, massed together by means unknown, to 
make and keep that familiar form called the shape 
of man. This human body, after consuming and 
transforming great quantities of nature’s ele- 
ments, and after altering here and there to a 
slight degree the configurations of its environ- 
ment, is sifted back again among nature’s ele- 
mental stores to supply nourishment to other 
lives, other forms, other ceaseless regenerations. 
And yet even though man realizes that this is 
going on, he seems neither to resent it nor wish 
that it were different. His capacity for new and 
encouraging sentiments is not affected by the loss 
of his old prejudices and passions. It does not 
plague him to acknowledge that the cycles of 
nature are eternal, while he himself is but tem- 
porary. 

“Here again, as in the former instance, the 
secret of sanity lies in establishing the proper re- 
lationship between the impersonal and the indi- 
vidualistic points of view. Even if in the last 
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analysis nothing but electrons exist, the various 
ways in which these electrons unite in conglom- 
erate masses are just as interesting and important 
as they ever were. Granted that we have come 
to call things bricks, potatoes, and men only be- 
cause we are unable to perceive their electronic 
structure, we would still need two designations 
for every object in the world because man is not 
only a physicist, but an eater, a lover, and a 
builder as well. Man’s realities are as manifold 
as are his interests and sentiments—that is real 
of which he takes any account, no matter how he 
takes account of it. Moreover, human beings 
need not lose any significance because they are 
regarded by the physicist ultimately as groupings 
of electrons; the very fact that scientists are so 
hot-foot after the minute and fine only implies 
that they wish to understand more completely the 
large and the dense. Consequently, while the 
physicist and the chemist have relegated our for- 
mer notions of substance to the limbo of fancy, 
they only intensify our curiosity as to how these 
newer velocities and periodicities ever combined 
to make human beings. That a naturalistic ac- 
count of these developments will be supphed, no 
one seriously doubts; the point to be more particu- 
larly emphasized is that with the vanishing of the 
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anthropocentric point of view, the interest in 
things human has become greater than ever. Is 
it not clear from this that the ethical implications 
of a mechanistic philosophy of nature are bound 
to be more astonishing than we have ever imag- 
ined to be possible? 

“Not even has modern behavioristic psychol- 
ogy, with its attendant disillusionments, resulted 
in the destruction of an interest in the perennial 
problems of life.’ Rather has it deepened and 
broadened this interest to a surprising extent. 
The doctrine that mind is in the strictest sense 
of the term a function of the human body, and 
that it depends upon the integrity of the nervous 
system for its continued existence, combined with 
the tacit implication that death terminates con- 
sciousness, has not discouraged those who accept 
such a doctrine from undertaking even vaster 
projects for the betterment of men than were con- 
templated when personal immortality was the 
settled tradition of the race. The modern psy- 
chologist has abandoned Mind, Soul, and even 
Consciousness as data of scientific importance; he 
studies thoughts rather than Thought, feelings 
rather than Feeling, individual volitions rather 
than hypothetical Will-Power; he even calls the 
passing thought the real thinker; he analyzes 
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ideas into sensory images, and he says that it is 
our muscular sensations that give us our ideas 
of mass and velocity; he even asserts that the un- 
introspectable background of mental activity is 
more important than the obvious foreground; he 
holds, paradoxically enough, that we cannot re- 
member unless we have forgotten. What the 
psychologist has come to study today is the total 
behavior of the organism, and he is not at all 
perturbed when his analysis reduces this behav- 
ior to an intricacy of nervous discharges and 
mechanical motions. For all this, the interest in 
psychology—psychology with the Psyche left out 
—is greater today than ever before.” 

There is plenty of food here for highly inter- 
esting comment, but I forbear. The statement 
is explicit enough to speak for itself. Professor 
Givler must be given credit for at least being 
honest. There is no mistaking either his language 
or his meaning. And the pronouncement is as 
good a proof of the worship of physico-chemical, 
materialistic-mechanistic science as can be found 
anywhere. However, it is but one example in a 
multitude which can be found all over the civi- 
lized world this very hour. Moreover, it is spe- 
cially significant that this particular quotation 
comes not from a physicist, or from a chemist, 
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or from any so-called natural scientist, but from 
a philosopher-psychologist. And the essay itself, 
from which the quotation is taken, is not on any 
phase of physical or mechanical science,—but on 
ethics!' And though it is true that a naturalistic, 
materialistic ethics is by no means out-of-date, 
nevertheless few attempts in that direction have 
dared to go quite as far—at least not in open 
pronouncement—as have those of Professor Giv- 
ler. 

And—lest we be charged with the crime of 
trying to prove the mechanistic conceptions of 
the physical (natural) scientists—from quota- 
tions of psychologist-philosophers—I want to 
quote briefly from a standard volume in biology, 
written by one of America’s leading biologists.* 
In this volume Dr. Loeb (among many other 
similar things) says: “If our existence is based 
on the play of blind forces and only a matter of 
chance ;—if we ourselves are only chemical mech- 
anisms—how can there be an ethics for us? The 
answer is, that our instincts are the root of our 
ethics and that this is desirable, but because, 
machine-like, we are compelled to do so. We are 
active, because we are compelled to be so by proc- 


3Loeb, Jacques—The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1912, page 31. Used by permission of 
the University of Chicago Press. 
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esses in our central nervous system; and as long 
as human beings are not economic slaves the 
instinct of successful work or of workmanship 
determines the direction of their action. The 
mother loves and cares for her children, not be- 
cause metaphysicians had the idea that this was 
desirable, but because the instinct of taking care 
of the young is inherited just as distinctly as the 
morphological character of the female body. We 
seek and enjoy the fellowship of humz2n beings 
because hereditary conditions compel us to do so. 
We struggle for justice and truth since we are 
instinctively compelled to see our fellow human 
beings happy.” 

Perhaps it will only be necessary to add two 
more—very brief—references which show that 
the worship of science, though waning, is by no 
means quite passé. Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes has just startled the world by some 
statements in an address delivered before the 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in the closing days 
of December 1928, in which he asserted that the 
ideas of God and of sin, not to say religion itself, 
were hopelessly out of date and inadequate for 
any useful purpose in such an age of science as 
the one in which we are living. Ever since then 
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he has been expounding and expanding these 
ideas in magazine articles of one kind and an- 
other.* Perhaps a single sentence from one of 
these articles will be quite sufficient to bring out 
the cocksureness of this exponent of “the high- 
priestess of science.” He says: “There seems to 
be nothing about human life or behavior which 
is in any sense unique and not susceptible of 
explanation according to naturalistic laws and 
principles” (p. 886 of the article in Current His- 
tory, mentioned in footnote 4; quotation used by 
permission of The New York Times Company, 
the publishers of Current History). That this 
is not simply an unfair sentence picked out from 
its context the reader may easily discover for 
himself by reading the entire article or, perhaps 
still better, by reading Professor Barnes newest 
book, entitled Living in the Twentieth Century 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1929) in which he develops his 
entire position at some length. How far the 
position of Professor Barnes concerning the abil- 
ities of science and the scientific method is from 
that of practically all the truly great and recog- 


* Let me merely refer to Professor Barnes’ part of two recently 
published debates. The first of these appeared in Current History, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 6 (March 1929) under the title: “Orthodox 
Belief Incompatible with Modern Science;” the other in the 
Forum, Vol. LXXXI, No. 4 (April 1929) under the title: “The 
Passing of Supernaturalism.,” 
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nized natural scientists of the present day will 
become very apparent in the following pages of 
this chapter. 

But the prize of this entire point of view 
should unquestionably be awarded to William 
Kay Wallace for his book The Scientific World 
View (Macmillan, 1928). In this book Mr. Wal- 
lace is not satisfied to show the marvelous achieve- 
ments of science and of the scientific method, but 
seems to feel that, in order to be able to place 
science on its legitimate throne of the universe, 
it is necessary to prove that there is no other 
legitimate method which could be used by any 
intelligent modern man and that anything which 
is not subject to this method is just so much hum- 
bug and: superstition, standing in the way of 
progress and onward march of humanity. The 
scientific world view, which is according to Mr. 
Wallace the only rational world view, is said to 
replace religion, and efficiency is to take the place 
of God. Science is not only to become the sole 
guide of all public and private conduct, but is 
asserted to have already triumphed over every- 
thing else. Alas!—somehow or other the spirit- 
ual (though not the religious) has escaped the 
general slaughter, for we are informed that man- 
kind still needs a spiritual guide. (Is this a way 
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of trying to slip back in through the rear-door 
that which has just very unceremoniously been 
thrown out through the front-door?) But, lest 
even that admission be too much Mr. Wallace 
goes on to say: “The time is at hand when science, 
the accepted intellectual mentor, must assume the 
role of spiritual guide.” ° It almost begins to look 
as if natural science and the scientific method had 
to be saved by social scientists; for three of these 
five devout and exasperated (yes, and somewhat 
belated) defenders of natural science and of the 
scientific method happen to be social scientists (a 
psychologist-philosopher, and two historians) 
rather than natural scientists. The witness of 
the leading natural scientists of our age, which 
is quite contrary to the point of view just dis- 
cussed, should, therefore, be all the more valuable 
and encouraging. 

In sharp contrast to the materialistic and 
mechanistic contentions of these psychologists 
and other scientists stands a recent pronounce- 
ment of another great American psychologist. 
In an address entitled “Purposive Striving,” re- 
cently delivered at a gathering of world scientists 
at Philadelphia at the one hundredth anniversary 


5 Wallace, William Kay, The Scientific World View, copyright 
by the Macmillan Company, 1928, p. 29. Used by permission of 
Macmillan Company. 
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of the founding of Franklin Institute, Professor 
William McDougall of Harvard (now of Duke) 
University said among other things: 

“Thirty to forty years ago when I began to 
study science, considerable moral courage would 
have been required to insist upon the purposive 
nature of man. For at that time the great wave 
of scientific materialism was still but little past 
its climax. It was the day of Spencer and Hux- 
ley, of Clifford and Tyndall, of Lange and Weis- 
mann, of Verworn and Bain. The world and all 
the living things in it were presented to us with 
so much prestige and confidence, as one vast 
system of mechanistic determination, that one 
seemed to be placed before two acutely opposed 
alternatives: 

“On the one hand, science and universal mech- 
anism; on the other hand, humanism, religion, 
mysticism and superstition. 

“But today how different is the situation! 
Even at the date I speak of, a few great physicists 
warned us against regarding the principles of 
physical science as adequate to the interpretation 
of human life. And today those few voices have 
swelled to a chorus which even the deafest biolo- 
gist can hardly ignore. Einstein and Eddington 
and Soddy and a score of others repeat the warn- 
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ings of Maxwell and Kelvin and Poynting and 
Rayleigh. And the physical universe of eternal 
hard atoms and universal elastic ether, the realm 
of pure mechanics, has become a welter of entities 
and activities which range and develop and dis- 
appear like the figures of the kaleidoscope. The 
psychologist who would believe in the efficiency 
of human effort no longer needs to fling himself 
in vain against the problem—How can Mind de- 
flect an atom from its predetermined course? For 
the atoms are gone; matter has resolved itself 
into energy; and what energy is no man can tell, 
beyond saying—it is the possibility of change, of 
further evolution. 

“In physiology the mechanistic confidence of 
the nineteenth century is fading away, as the 
complexity of the living organism is more fully 
realized, as its powers of compensation, self- 
regulation, reproduction and repair are more fully 
explored. 

“In general biology the mechanistic neo-Dar- 
winism is bankrupt before the problems of evo- 
lution, the origin of variations and mutations, 
the differentiation and specialization of instincts, 
the increasing role of intelligent adaptation, the 
predominance of mind in the later stages of the 
evolutionary process, the indications of purposive 
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striving at even the lowest levels, the combination 
of marvellous persistency of type with indefinite 
plasticity which pervades the realm of life and 
which finds its only analogue in ‘the steadfast 
purposive adaptive striving of resolute person- 
ality 

Professor McDougall could not have portrayed 
the issue more clearly or more pointedly than he 
has done in these words. Undoubtedly he sees 
things in a somewhat too rosy hue when he rele- 
gates the materialistic-mechanistic world view 
entirely to the past. In spite of the changed out- 
look of the greater of the contemporary scientists, 
the more ordinary ones are still entrenched in the 
old mechanistic materialism. Nevertheless Mc- 
Dougall’s words are a splendid indication whence 
the wind is blowing. It is a sign of the new day 
and of the changed attitude in this new day. 

Professor Whitehead’s already famous Lowell 
Lectures of 1925" give further undeniable evi- 
dence of this new tendency in modern science. I 
quote a number of the most telling passages. 

“In physics, there is an abstraction. The sci- 


6 Quoted from the reprint of this address in The Scientific 
Monthly, September, 1924, p. 310. Used by permission of the 
editor. 

7 Whitehead, Alfred North—Science and the Modern World, 
Macmillan; all italics by the present writer. Used by permission 
of Macmillan Company. 
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ence ignores what anything is in itself. Its enti- 
ties are merely considered in respect to their 
extrinsic reality, that is to say, in respect to their 
aspects in other things. But the abstraction 
reaches even further than that; for it is only the 
aspects in other things, as modifying the spatio- 
temporal specifications of the life histories of 
those other things, which count. The intrinsic 
reality of the observer comes in: [ mean what the 
observer is for himself is appealed to. For 
example, the fact that he will see red or blue 
enters into scientific statements. But the red 
which the observer sees does not in truth enter 
into science. What is relevant is merely the bare 
diversity of the observer’s red experiences from 
all of his other experiences. Accordingly, the 
intrinsic character of the observer is merely rele- 
vant in order to fix the self-identical individuality 
of the physical entities. These entities are only 
considered as agencies in fixing the routes in 
space and in time of the life histories of enduring 
entities. The phraseology of physics is derived 
from the materialistic ideas of the seventeenth 
century.” (P. 213.) 

“The progress of science has now reached a 
turning-point. The stable foundations of physics 
have broken up: also for the first time physiology 
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is asserting itself as an active body of knowledge, 
as distinct from a scrap-heap. The old founda- 
tions of scientific thought are becoming unintel- 
ligible. Time, space, matter, material, ether, 
electricity, mechanism, organism, configuration, 
structure, pattern, function, all require reinter- 
pretation. What is the sense of talking about a 
mechanical explanation when you do not know 
what you mean by mechanics?” (P. 23.) 

“If science is not to degenerate into a medley 
of ad hoc hypotheses, it must become philosophi- 
cal and must enter upon a thorough criticism of 
its own foundations.” (P. 24.) 

“There persists, however, throughout the whole 
period the fixed scientific cosmology which pre- 
supposes the ultimate fact of an irreducible brute 
matter, or material, spread throughout space in 
a flux of configurations. In itself such a material 
is senseless, valueless, purposeless. It just does 
what it does do, following a fixed routine imposed 
by external relations which do not spring from 
the nature of its being. It is this assumption that 
I call ‘scientific materialism.’ Also it is an as- 
sumption which I shall challenge as being entirely 
unsuited to the scientific situation at which we 
have now arrived. It is not wrong, if properly 
construed. If we confine ourselves to certain 
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types of facts, abstracted from the complete cir- 
cumstances in which they occur, the materialistic 
assumption expresses these facts to perfection. 
But when we pass beyond the abstraction, either 
by more subtle employment of our senses, or by 
the request for meanings and for coherence of 
thoughts, the scheme breaks down at once. The 
narrow efficiency of the scheme was the very 
cause of its supreme methodological success. For 
it directed attention to just those groups of facts 
which, in the state of knowledge then existing, 
required investigation.” (Pp. 24-25.) 

“The only way of mitigating mechanism is by 
the discovery that it is not mechanism.” (P. 107.) 

“There are then two possible theories as to the 
mind. You can either deny that it can supply for 
itself any experiences other than those provided 
for it by the body, or you can admit them.” (P. 
109.) 

“Mill’s doctrine is generally accepted, especially 
among scientists, as though in some way it al- 
lowed you to accept the extreme doctrine of 
materialistic mechanism, and yet mitigated its 
unbelievable consequences. It does nothing of 
the sort. Either the bodily molecules blindly 
run, or they do not. If they do blindly run, the 
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mental states are irrelevant in discussing the 
bodily actions. 

“T have stated the arguments concisely, because 
in truth the issue is a very simple one. Pro- 
longed discussion is merely a source of confusion. 
The question as to the metaphysical status of 
molecules does not come in. The statement that 
they are mere formule has no bearing on the 
argument. For presumably the formule mean 
something. If they mean nothing, the whole 
mechanical doctrine is likewise without meaning, 
and the question drops. But if the formule mean 
anything, the argument applies to exactly what 
they do mean. 

“The doctrine which I am maintaining is that 
the whole concept of materialism only applies to 
very abstract entities, the products of logical dis- 
cernment.” (Pp. 110-111.) 

“The point which I wish to make is that we 
forget how strained and paradoxical is the view 
of nature which modern science imposes on our 
thoughts. Wordsworth, to the height of genius, 
expresses the concrete facts of our apprehension, 
facts which are distorted in the scientific analysis. 
Is it not possible that the standardized concepts 
of science are only valid within narrow limita- 
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tions, perhaps too narrow for science itself?” 
(Pe 7118.) 

“Philosophy is not one among the sciences with 
its own little scheme of abstractions which it 
works away at perfecting and improving. It is 
the survey of sciences, with the special objects of 
their harmony, and of their completion. It brings 
to this task, not only the evidence of the separate 
sciences, but also its own appeal to concrete ex- 
perience. It confronts the sciences with concrete 
fact. 

“The literature of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially its English poetic literature, is a witness to 
the discord between the esthetic intuitions of 
mankind and the mechanism of science. . . 
Nature cannot be divorced from its esthetic 
values; and that these values arise from the 
cumulation, in some sense, of the brooding pres- 
ence of the whole in its various parts.” (Pp. 122- 
123.) 

“We see at once that the element of value, of 
being valuable, of having value, of being an end 
in itself, of being something which is for its own 
sake, must not be omitted in any account of an 
event as the most concrete actual something. 
‘Value’ is the word I use for the intrinsic reality 
of an event. Value is an element which perme- 
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ates through and through the poetic view of 
nature. We have only to transfer to the very 
texture of realization in itself that value which 
we recognize so readily in terms of human life. 
. . . Realization therefore is in itself the attain- 
ment of value. But there is no such thing as 
mere value. Value is the outcome of limitation.” 
fii 31: ) 

These last words from Professor Whitehead 
clearly show the significance for human life and 
experience of considerations of value and of 
worthfulness. They also show that to attempt 
to discuss value-considerations of such primary 
importance in terms of mere (so-called) mechan- 
ical operations of material substances is the height 
of folly. Who in his senses would be willing, for 
example, to discuss the life, the work, the influ- 
ence of such men as John Wesley or Saint Francis 
of Assisi in terms of nothing but neurone con- 
nections in the central nervous system? Merely 
to suggest such a thing seems ridiculous. 

But what is true of an interpretation of the 
lives of such men is just as true of the life of the 
so-called “average man.” His life can no more 
be interpreted completely by sole recourse to the 
methods and data of natural science than can 
those of Wesley or of Saint Francis. Even the 
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fact of life itself by no means yields entirely to 
physical-mechanical description. No one has 
brought this out more clearly in recent months 
than Mr. Joseph Needham, a biochemist in the 
University of Cambridge, whom I quote as fol- 
lows: ® 

“The question, why it is that living animals 
are different from dead ones and from inorganic 
matter, cannot be answered completely in terms 
of biology however physico-chemical biology may 
have become. Philosophical conceptions must 
assist in the complete answer. Nor is this be- 
cause the foundations of the scientific method 
itself are open to philosophical criticism—as some 
philosophers would say, the chief business of 
philosophy—but because in studying life we are 
studying ourselves, and therefore in a certain 
sense, the scientific method has to grapple with 
the problem of its own existence. Apart from 
hylozoist speculation, it will be admitted that the 
main distinguishing characteristic between or- 
ganic and inorganic matter is that the former, at 
any rate in its higher forms, possesses mind. 


8 Needham, J.—‘“Mechanistic Biology and the Religious Con- 
sciousness,” an essay appearing in a collection of essays entitled 
Science, Religion and Reality, ed. by J. Needham, Macmillan, 
1925. Quotations are from pp. 222-223 and 249-250 resp.; italics 
by the present writer. Used by permission of Macmillan Com- 
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Consequently the scientific method, which is after 
all itself a mental product, is not competent to 
give us final description of life, without calling 
to its aid the other interpretative mental products, 
such as philosophy. 

“Yet in the past it has been assumed that the 
final answer to the problem of life can perfectly 
well be expected in the language of biology alone. 
The fundamental postulate of this paper is that 
scientific methods, even if criticized by philosophy, 
are not in themselves adequate to answer that 
problem.” 

“C. D. Broad first applied these criticisms to 
mechanistic biology. If we accept the view that 
the scientific method does not give an absolutely 
true picture of reality, and that the form of scien- 
tific theories is almost entirely the creation of our 
own minds, then we cannot possibly extend the 
sway of physics and chemistry to mind, for their 
essence is mechanistic and we should then be de- 
scribing mind in terms of emanation from itself. 
It is as if we followed the practice of patients 
suffering from certain types of mental diseases 
who are so bound up with the happenings of their 
dreams and phantasms that they interpret all their 
fully waking experiences in terms of their imag- 
inary life. The creature would thus sit in judg- 
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ment upon the creator, and the substance would 
be interpreted in the language of the shadow. 
“Moreover, the mechanistic conception of the 
universe is almost patently stamped with the evi- 
dences of mental origin. The more one thinks 
about it the more one feels that whatever may 
be the objective substrates of external things it 
is only due to the configuration of our minds that 
we conceive of matter and energy in mechanistic 
fashion. Our minds are like templates in engi- 
neering, they necessitate the corresponding flexion 
of the universe, and before we can understand 
any set of phenomena they have to be made to 
fit. “In a sense we are always anthropomorphic,’ 
says James Ward, ‘since we can never divest 
ourselves of our consciousness; hence not only 
spiritualistic intuition but the very mechanical 
interpretation of the universe, which in the last 
analysis derives its concepts from our human 
experience, is of an anthropomorphic nature.’ 
The statements of the optimistic advocates of 
nineteenth century materialism seem crude and 
gross when made to submit to tests of this kind. 
It is not as if the mechanistic world view came 
into our knowledge as something from outside, 
something given, written on tables of stone and 
possessing immutable authority; on the contrary, 
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it is a product of our own minds and bears 
deeply impressed upon it the marks of its origin. 
Mind, therefore, and all mental processes cannot 
possibly receive explanation or description in 
physico-chemical terms, for that would amount 
to explaining something by an instrument itself 
the product of the thing explained.” 

But, lest we be reminded that our authorities 
are all from the old world, a few quotations from 
an American scholar and scientist of such unques- 
tioned reputation as that of Professor Robert 
Andrews Millikan will not be amiss. Ina lecture 
on “The Practical Value of Pure Science,” ® 
which he delivered in San Francisco on October 
4, 1923, at the occasion of the presentation to him 
of the Edison Medal, he said among other things: 

“Truly the way men think is the most practical 
concern in life, for all conduct flows from it!” 
CP 7) 

In another address at the occasion of the pres- 
entation of a gram of radium to Madame Curie, 
delivered at Washington, D. C., on May 25, 1921, 


9 This, and all following quotations from Professor Millikan 
are taken from a little book of his entitled Science and Life 
(1924) in which he has collected three of his recent addresses 
and added one additional chapter. The pages indicated at the 
close of each quotation, then, refer to the pages of this little 
volume. All but two of the passages here printed in italics were 
italicized by Professor Millikan himself. Copyright, The Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 
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Professor Millikari voices the same emphasis in 
the following words: 

“After all, the important thing in this world 
is not the immediately practicable; the important 
thing is the growth of the human mind, the de- 
velopment of a few big ideas.” (P. 35.) 

“From my point of view there are two things 
of supreme importance in this world, two ideas 
or beliefs upon which, in the last analysis, the 
weal or woe of the race depends, and I am not 
going to say that belief in the possibilities of 
scientific progress is the most important. The 
most important thing in the world is a belief in 
the reality of moral and spiritual values. It was 
because we lost that belief that the world war 
came, and if we do not now find a way to regain 
and to strengthen that belief, then science is of 
no value. But, on the other hand, it is also true 
that even with that belief there is little hope of 
progress except through its twin sister, only sec- 
ond in importance, namely, belief in the spirit and 
the method of Galileo, of Newton, of Faraday, 
and of the other great builders of this modern 
scientific age—this age of the understanding and 
the control of nature, upon which let us hope we 
are just entering. For while a starving man may 
indeed be supremely happy it is certain that he 
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cannot be happy very long. So long as man is a 
physical being, his spiritual and his physical well- 
being cannot be disentangled.” (Pp. 36-37.) 

The same idea is voiced again by Professor 
Millikan in his brief chapter on ‘Science and 
Religion” where he says: 

“The purpose of science is to develop without 
prejudice or preconception of any kind a knowl- 
edge of the facts, the laws, and the processes of 
nature. The even more important task of reli- 
gion, on the other hand, is to develop the con- 
sciences, the ideals, and the aspirations of man- 
Rnd. P2517.) 

“Least of all am I disposed to quarrel with the 
man who spiritualizes nature and says that God 
is to him the Soul of the universe, for spirit, per- 
sonality, and all these abstract conceptions which 
go with it, like love, duty, and beauty, exist for 
you and for me just as much as do iron, wood 
and water. They are in every way as real for 
us as are the physical things which we handle. 
No man, therefore, can picture nature as devoid 
of these attributes which are a part of your ex- 
perience and mine, and which you and I know 
are in nature. If you, then, in your conception 
identify God with nature, you must perforce at- 
tribute to him consciousness and personality, or 
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better, superconsciousness and superpersonality. 
You cannot leave out its most outstanding attri- 
butes. Nor can you get these potentialities out 
of nature, no matter how far back you go in time. 
In other words, materialism, as commonly under- 
stood, is an altogether absurd and an utterly trra- 
tional philosophy, and is indeed so regarded by 
most thoughtful men.” (Pp. 57-58.) 

In a graduation address at Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1923, Professor Millikan continued the 
same point of view in the following words: 

“Tt is an exceedingly wholesome thing to work 
at some time in one’s life in a field in which the 
distinction between right and wrong, between 
loose and correct thinking, cannot be obliterated 
or escaped: to learn that there are eternal physi- 
cal laws and presumably also eternal esthetic, 
moral, and social laws in conformity with which 
one must proceed if he is to arrive at correct 
results.” (P. 80.) 

“A statement upon the relations of science and 
religion was recently drawn up... . It asserted 
that religion and science were not only not antag- 
onistic, but that both were necessary to the prog- 
ress and the happiness of mankind. Further, this 
statement definitely recognized God, and it defi- 
nitely assigned to religion an even more important 
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place in human life than science. On the other 
hand, it called for the recognition by all the sign- 
ers of the scientific method. Fifteen-sixteenths 
of all the scientists to whom that statement was 
submitted signed it at once without a question as 
the statement of their belief, and these men were 
chosen, let it be remembered, solely because of 
their outstanding character as scientists and with- 
out any knowledge of their religious views. 
Three-fourths of all the men of affairs ap- 
proached, signed and none expressed dissent, a 
few, however, preferring for political reasons 
not to join in the statement. Two-thirds of the 
religious leaders who were interrogated signed, 
most of whom were of the more conservative 
groups. The response of the scientists is partic- 
ularly significant and possibly has some bearing 
upon the breadth of view developed by scientific 
training. After this showing who is he who is 
asserting that science is materialistic and irreli- 
gious. There are a few scientists, it is true, but 
only a few, who forget the scientific method when 
they touch religion and scoff at it without know- 
ing anything about it, and these men, too, have 
their exact counterparts, perhaps in slightly 
larger numbers, in the field of religion where 
there is, I regret to say, a group of blind leaders 
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of the blind, men who still follow the method of 
the jungle and are still imbued with its spirit of 
prejudice, preconception and intolerance. Yet 
there is here the best of evidence that the leader- 
ship in both science and religion is in the main 
imbued with both the spirit of intellectual honesty 
and objectiveness which is characteristic of sci- 
ence, and the spirit of altruism and service which 
is the glory of religion.” (Pp. 83-85.) 

However, perhaps the strongest statement and 
for that reason the one with which I want to 
close this long list of quotations from ranking 
scientists of our day, is one by Professor Arthur 
S. Eddington. Some of the other quotations 
have been rather lengthy; this one will be much 
more so. But the thoughtful reader who really 
wants to know the facts and wants to know them 
out of the mouth of the great scientists of our 
own day will need no apology for its length. 
Every sentence of the following quotations from 
Professor Eddington is illuminating. He says: 

“We see the ingenious device of a cycle by 
which physics has secured for itself a domain of 
study which is self-connected and independent of 


10Jn an article entitled “The Domain of Physical Science” 
which is one of a series of essays in the volume (already referred 
to) on Science, Religion, and Reality. Italics are by the present 
writer. Used by permission of Macmillan Company. 
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the channel leading to the spiritual world of con- 
sciousness, But I do not think we are disparag- 
ing the importance of this domain if we doubt 
whether it can be held to constitute a self-suffi- 
cient world in any reasonable sense of the term. 
Our consciousness has presented to us for exam- 
ination a number of apparently disconnected 
entities, the matter which we see and handle, the 
stress which we feel in our muscles, the interval 
of time which we appreciate in our consciousness 
of the flight of time. Physics has examined what 
underlies these facts of consciousness, and has 
shown how each depends on the other and is 
definable in terms of the other, reducing all to a 
unity. That unity has taken hundreds of years 
to discover and a very great part of the achieve- 
ment of physics is summed up in our cycle of 
definition. If a subsidiary cycle relating to elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena were added, practically 
the whole of that part of theoretical physics which 
has been reduced to exact order (the so-called 
field-physics) would be represented. The chain 
of connection of the entities of the world is the 
province of physics, but the intrinsic essence of 
those entities is now recognized to lie outside its 
province. Micromegas, in Voltaire’s fable, prom- 
ised the terrestrial philosophers a rare book on 
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philosophy, telling’ them that in that book they 
would find all that can be known of the ultimate 
essence of things, and he actually gave them the 
volume ere his departure. It was carried to Paris 
and laid before the Academy of Science but when 
the old secretary came upon it he saw nothing but 
blank leaves. ‘Ah! said he, ‘this is just what I 
expected!’ 

“When the cycle of physical definition is laid 
bare in this way, we can appreciate the following 
points. 

“Firstly, the avenue leading from conscious- 
ness is blocked. The working definition of our 
physical entities makes no reference to their value 
for consciousness; although that would logically 
be their most important defining property, since 
it is because of their contact with consciousness 
(near or remote) that we recognize them and 
study them. Theoretical physics substitutes for 
the actual entities with mental value symbols with 
no mental value; and this substitution has often 
misled us into thinking that the entities of the 
external world themselves (not the symbols) are 
of an intrinsic nature independent of conscious- 
ness. 

“Secondly, working definitions of these entities 
(or strictly of their symbols) are secured by con- 
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necting them one to another in cycles so that 
there is no loose end projecting into the unknown. 

“Thirdly, the avenue is blocked in the direction 
leading to consciousness, for any properties of 
the entities by which they could interact with 
consciousness have been dropped from the sym- 
bols. The edifice of theoretical physics which 
has been built up from these symbols can there- 
fore contain nothing capable of interacting with 
consciousness. In particular, those laws of na- 
ture which are implicit in the mode of construc- 
tion of this edifice cannot be interfered with by 
human free will. 

“Fourthly, the edifice constructed by theoreti- 
cal physics in the territory secured by this device 
is by no means trivial. It covers the whole of 
‘field-physics’ to which the most conspicuous 
triumphs of scientific investigation belong. Until 
recently it was not recognized that field-physics 
could not cover the whole subject; and even now 
those who are convinced that its scope 1s limited 
are perhaps in a minority. Professor H. Weyl, 
a leading authority on Relativity, is prominent in 
advocating the conclusion that the problems of 
atomicity and quanta are of a nature which can- 
not be brought under field-physics; but his con- 
version is very recent—as indeed is my own. It 
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is too early to guess whether in this extended 
territory physics will be able to maintain its aloof- 
ness from consciousness; it may be that the 
normal laws are such that they can be set aside 
by human free will, or it may be that physics has 
other undetected devices besides the cycle by 
which it can extend the domain over which it is 
necessarily supreme.” 

“We have seen that the microscopic view of 
the world is accepted as the ultimate truth in 
science because of the exigencies of the methods 
of deduction used in science. But the whole 
truth is not to be seen from any point of view, 
and for seeing the connection of mind and brain 
we must adopt a point of view of less magnifica- 
tion. J do not suppose that the human mind can 
be analyzed into atoms of feeling in the way that 
the brain (which includes the physical aspects of 
mind) can be analyzed into atoms of matter. Still 
less do I suppose that the chemical atoms are, as 
it were, endowed with tiny elementary minds, 
which when they get together in certain combina- 
tions can build up a complete human intelligence. 
That would be like believing that each digit of a 
man’s telephone number represents a homunculus 
of which four combine to form a man. The kind 
of view which seems to be required is that in the 
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world which is the basis of both spiritual and 
material phenomena, the physicist studying cer- 
tain aspects finds his cycle of entities. In virtue 
of their cyclic connection they fofm a domain 
which can be studied without reference to other 
aspects. Having selected these aspects and set 
the rest on one side, we have before us the world 
of physics. It is after this selection that the mag- 
nifying glass becomes useful and the resolution 
into atoms, electrons, and so forth, is effected. 
It may be added, moreover, that it is after this 
selection and with reference only to this selection 
that space itself appears in the scheme, so that 
magnification would be a metaphor of doubtful 
meaning if applied outside the selected domain.” 
(Pp. 206-209. ) 

“Tf, then, we consider a world entirely devoid 
of consciousness (as we not infrequently try to 
do) there is, so far as we know, no meaning what- 
ever in discriminating between the worlds A and 
B. The mind is the referee who decides in favor 
of A against B. We cannot describe the differ- 
ence without referring to a mind. The actuality 
of the world is a spiritual value. The physical 
world at some point (or indeed throughout) im- 
pinges on the spiritual world and derives its actu- 
ality solely from this contact. 
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“I think that there is another undoubted fact 
of experience which is left out in the scheme of 
theoretical physics; but in this case I cannot be 
so sure that the omission is irremediable. In the 
so-called ‘four-dimensional’ world of the rela- 
tivity theory the past and the future lie, as it 
were, mapped out along with the near and dis- 
tant. Each event is there in its proper relation 
to surrounding events; but events never seem to 
undergo what has been described as ‘the formal- 
ity of taking place.” Here you see again the 
absolute necessity for a reference to conscious- 
ness. In a world without consciousness there is 
no meaning in this flux; the world is simply 
spread passively in its four dimensions with the 
events connected by relations to which we can 
give numerical measure, but it is by their value 
for consciousness that we differentiate certain of 
these relations as being and others as becoming, 
certain relations as passive, others as dynamic. 
That dynamic quality by which nature is not 
merely something which exists, but is something 
which becomes, is not in the physical scheme, and 
must be introduced like actuality by filling the 
skeleton scheme of physics with things which 
over and above their physical definition have a 
value for consciousness, 1.e., a spiritual value. 
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As we have said, the non-appearance of “‘becom- 
ing’ in pure physical theory may merely be a 
defect of the present theory which time may re- 
move; and it should not be so much stressed as 
the absence of actuality which is evidently inher- 
ent in the whole method of cyclic definition. But 
it is, at any rate, a tempting hypothesis that 
‘becoming’ and actuality are spiritual values, 
outside the scope of theoretical physics; or we 
may put it in the form that the actuality that must 
be brought in from outside is not only an actual- 
ity of being but an actuality of becoming. 

“There is another way in which the mind must 
be held responsible for the processes of the mate- 
rial world—an intervention which can scarcely 
be ignored even if our interests are confined to 
the development of physical science. This inter- 
vention may be expressed crudely by saying that 
‘values’ are created by the mind. It is generally 
agreed that zsthetic and ethical values—the 
beauty of a landscape, the nobility of a deed— 
belong to a mental sphere; but it appears also that 
the value to be attached to physical entities, such 
as mass and force, is (at least in most cases) 
ultimately a value for consciousness.” (Pp. 211- 
212) 

“Finally, we come to direct interference of 
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mind and spirit with the course of events in the 
material world. (To avoid misunderstanding it 
should be explained that no reference is made to 
spirit manifestations commonly so-called; pro- 
visionally the writer’s attitude toward spiritual- 
ism is that of a disbeliever.) Tomorrow, very 
possibly, this sheet of paper on which I am writ- 
ing will, as a crumpled ball, describe a parabolic 
orbit, ending in the wastepaper basket. Does 
any one seriously believe that this physical motion 
is predictable today in the same sense that a 
future eclipse of the moon is predictable? Will 
a fuller knowledge of atoms, electrons and fields 
of force reveal the springs of an occurrence which 
I in my egotism attribute to a mental decision on 
question of logical coherency and literary expres- 
sion? Is the motion of the editor’s pencil to 
grammatically amend the split infinitive in this 
sentence simply the automatic response under 
physical laws of a complicated configuration of 
electrons to the external stimulus of this smear 
of ink on paper? Such an extravagant hypothe- 
sis might conceivably appeal to the crude mate- 
rialist who supposes that the world of electrons 
is the fundamental reality. But we have seen 
that the external world of physics is in the first 
place approached by way of consciousness, that 
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it derives actuality and value from consciousness, 
and that it relates only to certain aspects of the 
common basis of material and spiritual things. 
The dance of electrons in the.brain is only a 
partial aspect of the mental states and resolutions 
occurring, and there is no reason why it should 
claim to reveal the whole inner constitution by 
which one mental state leads to another.” (P. 
214.) 

“Let the scientist stick to his pointer-readings, 
is a good rule; and if, like many before us who 
have broken it, we have lost our way in the outer 
fog, we may perhaps plead that it was necessary 
to show that students of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries have at least different ways 
of losing themselves, and the unqualified mate- 
rialism of the last century is not today the most 
imviting by-path. 

“Our thesis has been that the recent tendencies 
of scientific thought lead to the belief that mind 
1s @ greater instrument than was formerly recog- 
nized in prescribing the nature and laws of the 
external world as studied in physical science; that 
in exploring his own territory the physicist comes 
up against the influence of that wider reality 
which he cannot altogether shut out; and that by 
its selection of values the mind may indeed be 
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said to have created its physical environment. 
We have spelt mind with a small ‘m’ for our 
values are human values; yet we trust there is 
even in us something that has value for the eter- 
nal. Perhaps the actuality of the world is not 
only in these little sparks from the divine which 
flicker for a few years and are gone, but in the 
Mind, the Logos.” (P. 217.) * 

When natural scientists of such international 
reputation as those quoted in this essay make such 
unqualified and strong statements both about the 
fact that it has been the tendency of natural sci- 
entists far to overshoot themselves in their asser- 
tions and beliefs concerning both the nature and 
character of the physical sciences and the all- 
inclusiveness of the so-called ‘‘scientific method,” 
and also about the fact that much of what is most 
significant in and for human life is altogether 


11]In order to spare the reader further lengthy quotations, no 
references are given from Professor Eddington’s most recent 
volume, viz., The Nature of the Physical World, Macmillan, 1929. 
The appropriate passages in this volume are in complete agree- 
ment with the ideas expressed in the above quotations. Neverthe- 
less, the reader who finds himself particularly interested in any 
part of the argument of the present chapter would do well to 
read Professor Eddington’s new book in its entirety; he will find 
himself well repaid. Or, if the reader cannot at once find time to 
read The Nature of the Physical World, let him at least peruse 
the very excellent and quite detailed review of the volume by 
Professor William P. Montague in The Saturday Review of 
Literature for March 23, 1929, pages 800-801, under the heading 
“Beyond Physics.” 
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beyond the purview of any one or all of the nat- 
ural sciences and even beyond the possibility of 
the successful application of the “scientific 
method,” we have certainly a-right to speak 
about “the new attitude of science.” And not 
only that: we have a right to rejoice in the fact, 
which is brought out by the “new attitude,” that 
scientists are at last applying the truly “scientific” 
temperament to the vast and important realms 
which lie clearly outside the range of their en- 
deavor. By according to investigators in these 
realms the right to proceed in their work in har- 
mony with the peculiarity of the field rather than 
by expecting them to use the scientific method 
(so-called), whether it be useful or applicable in 
the respective field or not, the modern scientists 
have openly disclaimed that physical-mechanical 
science is the only or even by itself sufficient road 
to truth and knowledge. They have thus cleared 
the track for many workers in many fields. 

Of course, it must not be imagined that the 
opinion expressed by the men here quoted either 
already has received or in the immediate future 
is likely to receive the plaudits or even mere ap- 
proval of scientists the world over. Not at 
all. The fact is, the majority of the scien- 
tists—especially those who can be called such 
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only by the excuse that they are teachers of 
one or the other of the sciences; 7.c., those 
who are not themselves creative scientists—will 
follow about as far behind their leaders as the 
rest of the world follows any new advance in 
thought. Scientists who, since the goddess of 
science has been enthroned supreme, have had a 
taste of world-dominion, will be loath to sur- 
render the reins which they now hold so firmly 
and so majestically. It is not an easy or natural 
thing to climb down from a high horse. But, 
thanks to the spirit of truth which has always 
been abroad among the greater of the scientists, 
the process of climbing down has actually begun 
(as is certainly very evident in the statements 
cited above). Slow though the progress of this 
“new attitude of science’ is bound to be, yet it 
cannot help continuing. The “light” seen by 
those greater among the scientists is bound even- 
tually to filter down to the rank and file. When 
it does, this rank and file will come to realize that 
if science actually has succeeded along the past 
line of (autocratic and boisterous) development, 
everything that is most truly worth while in 
human life would in time of necessity have fallen 
by the wayside as incapable of scientific demon- 
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stration or measurement and therefore as un- 
worthy of the ‘‘scientifically-minded man.” Only 
human ruins lay in that direction. The new atti- 
tude of science, therefore, is of. far more than 
passing significance. It is hardly too much to say 
that this new attitude of science is going to be one 
of the saviors of the race. It allows values, 
meanings, purposes, ends, and will to come again 
into the circle of the respectable and respected 
facts of human life and experience, and it gives 
to these fundamental facts of human experience 
a status no less imposing and an autonomy no 
more relative than the data of science enjoy them- 
selves. 

For religion this means that it will no longer 
be possible to have this significant part of human 
experience ruled out by the mere charge that: 
“Religion is unscientific”; for in the light of this 
new attitude of science, science itself could then 
be ruled out by the equally truthful charge that: 
“Science is non-religious.” Both charges may be 
quite true, but both are equally meaningless—that 
is to say, if the new attitude of science as implied 
by the above quotations is at all on the right track. 
For the fundamental facts brought out by these 
quotations imply nothing more or less than what 
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—by way of a summary—may be put as follows: 
A number of scientists of outstanding reputa- 
tion are frankly admitting that 
First, the physical-mechanical sciences are only 
abstractions from the real world of human expe- 
rience. 
Second, physical-mechanical science may proceed 
to the best advantage and in its own abstracted 
field with the use of the “scientific method” so- 
called. 
Third, there is much of human experience which 
is entirely outside the field of the physical-me- 
chanical sciences. Therefore 
Fourth, the so-called ‘‘scientific method” is not 
necessarily applicable in these realms which lie 
altogether outside of the purview of the physical- 
mechanical sciences. 
Fifth, the most significant fields for human life 
are precisely those fields in which the physical and 
mechanical sciences do not apply, namely the 
world of mental, moral, and spiritual values. 
There is here not only an intellectual declara- 
tion of independence for religion, morality, and 
the spiritual life, but the admission and declara- 
tion that these spiritual values are fundamentally 
above, and superior to, the mere facts and data 
of the physical world. : 
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It is a splendid thing when a contemporary 
philosopher” informs a national student con- 
ference that “science is entirely ineffective in the 
explanation of the universe.” It shows which 
direction the wind is blowing. But when the sci- 
entists themselves say this very thing and say it 
in most emphatic and unmistakable language, and 
when, moreover, the group of scientists who are 
making such statements is constantly growing in 
number, we may take hope and be glad—not 
merely for the realms of values (no kind of 
science could kill those), but for science as well. 

The new day is dawning. The old and still all 
too dominant mechanistic materialism is tottering 
under the telling blows dealt it today by the lead- 
ing physical scientists the world over. <A true 
humanism is gaining ground as the greatest of 
the world’s scientists admit that all their scientific 
achievements shrivel up beside the great human 
facts of esthetic, moral, religious, spiritual 
values. And it is in these realms, after all, that 
the most truly human battles have to be fought 
and that the humanly most valuable discoveries 
have yet to be made. Scientific advance will be 


12Dr, Filmer Northrup, of Yale University, according to an 
Associated Press message of December 30, 1926, made the above 
declaration in the National Christian Students Conference held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., during the Christmas holidays 1926. 
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a means to this end but it can never itself be the 
end or goal. The “new attitude of science” is see- 
ing this very clearly and is directing the attention 
of thoughtful men to the new “humanism.” 
One more word in closing this chapter in order 
to prevent a possible misunderstanding: The ap- 
parently dualistic position implied in the above 
arguments does not necessarily commit its writer 
to a metaphysical dualism. One may believe in a 
universe and yet may have to confess that the 
limits of one’s knowledge at any particular period 
of history necessitates—in honest admission of the 
then available facts—an intermediate dualistic 
position. The dualism herein implied is very 
probably turned into a monism for a knower to 
whom all the facts are known. But for a finite 
knower to attempt to achieve unity at the expense 
of honesty by reducing either the mental-moral- 
spiritual world to physical matter, or by reducing 
the material world to mind-spirit, is certainly not 
laudable,—or at any rate, far from “‘scientific.” 
Having, in the present chapter, discussed the 
one outstanding and important group which is 
generally supposed to be inimical to religion, 
namely science, it seems but appropriate to turn 
next to the other contemporary group which has 
been getting the epithet “unbelieving,” viz., our 
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modern youth, And this seems all the more 
worthy of discussion since the new religion, if 
there is to be any, must, of course, be taken up by 
the generation which has not yet-become stale and 
unbending, in other words, by the coming genera- 
tion and generations. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THIS “UNBELIEVING” YOUTH 


The revolt of youth has been a topic of consid- | 
erable discussion during recent years. And there 
has been a specific outcry against the sophistica-' 
tion and irreverence of the contemporary college 
generation. They are considered as inclined 
toward agnosticism, atheism, and social revolu- 
tion. In religion especially they are said to be 
apostates and unbelievers. They are said to rele- 
gate religion to the useful superstitions of a by- 
gone day and generation; modern youth has out- 
grown this superstition, has become emancipated. 

Now just exactly what are the facts of this 
case? It is of considerable importance that they 
should be known and understood; for, after all, 
this real and vital Christianity I have been talking 
about in these chapters must ultimately depend 
upon this very youth for its realization. In the 
following pages, therefore, I want to trace some- 
thing of the reasons for and causes of the ag- 
eravated revolt of our modern youth in order 
that, at the close of this chapter, I may be able to 
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show something of ‘the actual and vital relation 
of this modern youth to the problem of religion. 
It must be remembered in the first place that the 
revolt of youth is, of course, nothing new under 
the sun. Youth has always been revolting. That 
is one of the reasons why youth and old age never 
readily understand each other. ‘This persistent 
tendency of youth to revolt grows partly out of 
the fact that it seems impossible for any mature 
person to remember the days of his own youth. 
In fact, the rapidity of man’s “forgettery”’— 
some readers might prefer “forgetfulness’—is 
only less remarkable than man’s memory. 
Nevertheless, while it has always been natural 
for youth to revolt, this fact of itself is hardly 
sufficient to account for all that is meant by the 
modern revolt of youth. The psychological back- 
ground and basis for this revolt of youth today is 
undoubtedly to be found in the general tendency 
of the youth of any age. One of the natural char- 
acteristics of middle and later adolescence seems 
always to have been the inclination to break loose 
from existing conditions and demands. And the 
psychological tendencies of this particular age- 
group will undoubtedly always take that direction. 
However, it can probably justly be claimed and 
shown that the present revolt of youth is quite 
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different in degree, even though perhaps little 
varying in kind, from the ever-recurring revolt of 
the adolescent period. And there are some per- 
tinent reasons for such differences. 

There is, first of all, the general and easy dis- 
semination of knowledge to a degree never before 
known. This fact in itself might satisfactorily 
explain the revolt of modern youth which appears 
so unusual today. Compulsory education, for one 
thing, has been carried out far more successfully 
and adequately of recent years than ever before. 
Asa result, the average man is able to enjoy news- 
papers and various sorts of magazines, which 
bring him news and knowledge of general interest 
at reasonable prices. Such knowledge comes to 
him, moreover, in regular daily, weekly, or 
monthly installments and in a form easily under- 
stood. The same cause has also been largely 
responsible for the rapidly increasing percentage 
of those who are entering our institutions of 
higher learning. This has put knowledge into the 
mind of the average man to an extent of which 
no one previously ever dared dream. 

Knowledge has always tended to discredit 
thoughts and activities which have their main 
reason for perpetuation in the fact that they were 
received from a more or less hoary age. The 
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thinking person feels that anything which cannot 
bear the scrutiny of the most detailed and accurate 
investigation, or which cannot justify itself to 
his intelligence, is not worthy either of his sup- 
port or of the regard of men anywhere. While 
this easy dissemination of all kinds of knowledge 
in the modern world may not have taught men the 
world over really to think, it is hardly overstating 
the case to suggest that men, and young people 
especially, as a result of this educational advan- 
tage, have more food for thought than they have 
ever had before. It is possible, of course, that 
the inability of man generally to think clearly 
makes impossible an advantageous digestion of 
the variety of mental food provided. This con- 
sideration may possibly shed some real light upon 
the unmistakable excrescences and over-shootings 
in the revolt of modern youth. But, however this 
may be, it will be hard, if not indeed impossible, 
to deny the fact that the general dissemination of 
modern knowledge has produced a decided and 
clear-cut reaction against the status quo in many 
fields of endeavor, especially where the only 
reason for accepting the status quo seems to be 
the mere fact that it happens to be in vogue. 
However, this wide-spread and easy dissemina- 
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tion of knowledge is really but one reason among 
many for the distinctive character of the revolt of 
youth in our own day. Another fact is the rapid 
and veritably marvelous progress.of the various 
sciences during the past two or three decades, i.¢., 
during the last generation. It is indeed very 
doubtful whether any one is really capable of esti- 
mating the influence that this never-before-heard- 
of advance in the sciences has had and is still 
having in thought and action upon the entire life 
of the modern world. Indeed it may be perfectly 
safe to assert that these influences have been so 
vast and tremendous as to constitute another ele- 
ment which, standing entirely by itself, would be 
sufficient to account for the modern revolt of 
youth. 

Any youth brought up in an age of science such 
as this cannot but differ from the youth of all 
previous generations, and that to a very great 
degree. For the results of scientific advance in 
the last generation have made themselves felt, not 
only in the actual scientific method but also in the 
scientific spirit which has permeated the very life 
of the modern world. This is so true that many 
who have never had one hour of really scientific 
investigation and research are nevertheless domi- 
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nated by the scientific spirit of this age, even 
though they are totally unconscious of its pres- 
ence in their lives. 

It ought to be almost self-evident that youth, 
brought up in such an age of science and under 
such a sway of the scientific spirit as has been 
almost a part of the very air we breathe, can no 
longer rest satisfied with the haphazard and slip- 
shod way in which the rest of the world until now 
has been performing most of its tasks, from 
sweeping the streets to ruling a nation. Nor need 
we be surprised if we find that a youth thus 
reared will not accept any dictum merely on the 
basis that the author of it was recognized as an 
authority three thousand years ago. 

Youth will say: “Very well, if this thing is so, it 
will be capable of demonstration, of scientific 
analysis; it will work.” And if you tell him that 
he will have to believe first, he will reply that he 
believes nothing until he has been able to put it 
either to the scientific or to the pragmatic test. 
If it can stand neither test, oh, yes, it may con- 
ceivably still be true, but of what possible use can 
it be for him to believe it? That which is not 
verifiable as true is not practical for life. Thus 
everything, sacred and secular (so-called), old 
and new, which demands his assent or obeisance, 
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is first brought before the bar of the scientific or 
pragmatic test. And to any one who has open 
eyes, it is clear that there is still much in the life 
and practice, certainly in the mind, of modern 
man which can stand neither test. Are we, then, 
still amazed at the revolt of our youth? What 
else could we expect to find? 

Another basic cause of the revolt of modern 
youth is most certainly to be found in the World 
War. For one thing, this war was a mighty eye- 
opener to a large portion of mankind. It does not 
make so much difference to what men’s eyes were 
opened as the fact that they were opened. What- 
ever else the war may have done or may have 
failed to do, it was strangely successful in helping 
men everywhere to come to themselves. Granted 
at once that this self-revelation and self-realiza- 
tion was not nearly what one might well have 
wished it to be, it remains nevertheless true that 
there was an awakening such as perhaps no other 
historic event had ever occasioned among so many 
people of such varied interests. And the post- 
bellum period has, if anything, made this general 
awakening the more far-reaching and significant. 

Youth, which either had itself paid the heaviest 
portion of the price of this war or looked on in 
utter amazement (trying to comprehend the stu- 
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pendousness and ,stupidity of the inhuman task 
and to square it with the rest of its own knowl- 
edge and attempted understanding of the thought, 
motives, and actions of men), could hardly be ex- 
pected to come out of this conflict unscathed. In 
fact, whether on the battlefields of Europe or 
Asia, in the cantonments of America, or in the 
American home or school, not one of these young- 
sters, with the exception of the hopelessly insane 
or imbeciles, came out of the mad onslaught with- 
out—at least mental—permanent scars. 

In other words, the most terrific and lasting 
wounds were not inflicted upon the bodies of men; 
men’s minds and souls were hit far harder and 
with far more withering effect than were their 
bodies. The widespread reaction against war, 
therefore, was inevitable. And this reaction has 
been increasing with the passage of the inexpli- 
cable years that have followed since the open 
struggle. 

The “war to end war” did not end war. 
Neither was the world “made safe for democ- 
racy” any more than democracy was made safe 
for the world. The hatred of men has not abated; 
rather it has increased in tremendous degree. 
We have wars and rumors of wars everywhere. 
And, instead of an advance toward the realization 
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of the long-dreamed-of and prayed-for brother- 
hood of man, we are finding ourselves in a human 
hell which man had considered well-nigh impos- 
sible—certainly in this so-called enlightened twen- 
tieth century. 

We cannot expect youth to forget while the 
days of this agony and disillusionment are still 
upon us. Youth, with eyes opened to this human 
inferno, cannot but revolt. Such revolt is, in fact, 
one of the most hopeful signs on the dark horizon 
of our present age. It was the late President 
Harding who, facing row upon row of caskets 
filled with American dead from Flanders fields, 
said: “It must not be again!” Well said! But, 
however sincere, this Presidential word is of little 
real significance. The voices of modern youth re- 
echoing from the college and university halls of 
America, Europe and Asia, crying to high heaven 
in protest against the lies and farces of states- 
men of the last and present generations—the 
voices of large multitudes of young men and 
women who have sworn that they will never again 
be used to cut their brothers’ throats or starve 
their sisters’ babies—these are far more signifi- 
cant, and a far more worthy pledge for the mor- 
row, than the voice of any president, emperor, or 
king. And these voices are a partial expression 
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of the present-day revolt of youth. Thank God 
for such revolt! 

Another reason for the accentuated revolt of 
modern youth lies in the materialistic spirit of 
this age. Other ages, of course, have been more 
or less under the sway of materialism. But it is 
hardly possible that any other period of the 
world’s history could have been so steeped in the 
materialistic spirit as is our own. And this 
simply because no other age has been so driven 
and run by mechanism and machinery as is this 
day in which we live. 

Marvelous and wonderful as is the onward 
march of the physical and mechanical sciences, the 
fact that other endeavors of the human mind and 
heart have not been able at all to keep pace with 
this scientific revolution makes this age very one- 
sided, and extremely top-heavy because of the 
announced and practiced supremacy of these sci- 
ences over anything and everything else. A 
mechanistic age cannot but be a materialistic age. 
And the materialistic spirit of a materialistic age 
finds quite natural expression in a revolt against 
the idealism of other ages, which has, perchance, 
been preserved in the traditions that have been 
taken over from the past. 

Youth is not slow to detect this inherent incon- 
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sistency, and with a ready sweep of the hand and 
mind offers to obliterate it by throwing the ideal- 
ism of other ages into the scrap-heap. Whatever 
its attitude toward Jesus in other respects, youth 
seems readily to have grasped the maxim of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth: “No man can serve two 
masters.” Filled with the materialistic and mech- 
anistic spirit of the age, ruled by a passion for 
consistency and out-and-outness, it casts its ballot 
for the goddess of avarice and pleasure, of manu- 
facture and commerce. What does not agree 
with the law of this high goddess has to go by 
the board. And thus again we face the revolt of 
modern youth against many ideals, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and beliefs that our forefathers held and 
that many of us are still considering sacred. 
Nor must it, finally, be forgotten that as con- 
cerns more especially youth’s rather general and 
determinate cutting itself lose from the “faith of 
our fathers” and revolting against the Church 
and against traditional Christianity is due, after 
all, quite largely to the fact that the Church has 
definitely failed to keep in step with the onward 
march of knowledge, civilization, and culture; 
that, moreover, the Church has too often even 
in our own day undertaken to defend magic and 
positive superstition; and finally, that the Church 
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has miserably failed to exemplify the spirit and 
attitude of its founder, as I have tried to show 
in Chapter III above. A Church which has been 
found hide-bound, and a religion which has been 
discovered cumbersome, dreary, and ignorant has 
not, of course, been able to appeal to these rather 
frank and free youngsters of our own day. Be- 
sides, we simply cannot deny the fact, whether we 
like it or not (and of course we really should 
like it and be grateful for it), that these modern 
young people learn much more in less time than 
any of their parents and grandparents had a 
chance to learn. In other words, it simply is 
undeniably true that these young people attain 
an understanding of most things at a much earlier 
age and that, consequently, the old kindergarten 
and Sunday school stories and rhymes are out- 
grown at a much earlier age. 

What really takes place, then, in this so-called 
revolt of modern youth against religion is the 
rebellion of a rapidly learning, youthful, and en- 
thusiastic group against the traditionalism, super- 
stition, unintelligent creed, and hypocrisy within 
the Church. It is not fundamentally a reaction 
against religion, but rather against the particular 
type of institutionalized religion with which these 
young people have become—in many cases—all 
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too familiar. Actually, in and through their very 
doubt and agnosticism as well as through their 
rebellion they are really seeking the opportunity 
for self-expression, the chance to find themselves: 
their higher and best selves, the freedom which 
alone can make them discover the God, both within 
and without, whom they will be able to revere, 
worship, and obey. I have seen hundreds of these 
young people come into college with their parents’ 
faith neatly tucked away under their social and 
religious inheritance; I have seen them begin to 
lose their moorings, both spiritually and morally ; 
and I have watched them as they became con- 
firmed doubters and atheists. But in no case, 
where there was any really serious intellectual 
curiosity and earnest moral purpose, have I ever 
seen them remain at that point. Nor is that all. 
I have seen these young people come out of their 
battle with “Giant Doubt” stronger and better and 
truer and nobler morally and spiritually than they 
ever dreamed of being when they sailed under the 
flag of some one else’s—rather than their own— 
religion, even though that some one be their par- 
ents, their teacher, their preacher, or whoever 
else. 

The general and easy dissemination of modern 
knowledge, the marvelous advance in science and, 
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with it, the coming dominance of the scientific 
spirit and attitude, the war and its consequences, 
the materialistic spirit of this age and the obvious 
discrepancies between the Church’s claims and 
its practice: these five factors are enough to ac- 
count for the extraordinary revolt of our youth. 
There are, undoubtedly, other reasons, but it may 
be questioned whether any of them are as weighty 
as these, or even whether they could add anything 
not included in the five factors mentioned. 

The background and the reasons for the dis- 
tinctly radical revolt of modern youth having been 
considered, it may not be amiss to glance briefly 
at least at some of the ways in which that revolt 
expresses itself. A few intimations of such ex- 
pression have already been given at various points. 

Is it over-simplifying the actual situation to 
say that the entire revolt can be stated essentially 
in terms of one demand which modern youth 
makes of every situation, condition, attitude, com- 
mand, or what-not, namely: “Can it justify itself 
to my reason?” In other words, the modern 
young man or young woman seems to approach 
every situation and every problem with the ques- 
tion: “Why should this be so?” Or: “Why is 
this right and the opposite supposed to be 
wrong?” Refusing to be governed by tradition 
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just for tradition’s sake, youth demands of every- 
thing that it justify itself before the bar of his 
reason. 

Why should there be war? Why cannot men 
settle their difficulties in a saner way than by 
slaughtering innocent men, women, and children? 
Why should one man be so rich that he does not 
know “how much he is worth,” while another man 
has not the wherewithal to provide food for his 
sick wife and hungry children? Why should 
there be any racial difficulties and troubles? Are 
not all men human, regardless of the color of their 
skin? Why should we let some types of men into 
our country and refuse others? Why should 
there be some six hundred different denomina- 
tions, all of which claim to be Christian? Why 
is Christianity said to be the true religion? When 
there are so many different types and groups 
within Christianity, none of which is willing to 
agree altogether with any other, which of them 
is Christianity? Is there any such thing as Chris- 
tianity? Do not the so-called “pagan” religions 
have a right to be called “religions” also? If they 
are religions, why are they not just as good as 
Christianity? Are not all types of people, through 
whatever religion they may have, seeking to find 
God as best they know how? What is morality? 
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Why should any one be moral? Why should 
human beings not be allowed to express the sex 
instinct, which is just as natural an instinct as 
any other, in the same general way in which they 
express other instincts? Would there not be less 
vice, and therefore less of venereal disease, were 
our moral standards not so ancient and so ab- 
surdly strict? 

These, and thousands of others like them, are 
the typical questions which modern youth is ask- 
ing and to which it demands a reasonable rather 
than an ex cathedra answer. It has had enough 
of dogmatism ex cathedra. And it is perfectly 
frank in saying so. What it wants now are real 
reasons, real justification in one way or another, 
for action and attitude, for counsel and command. 
For it will listen to no other command except that 
of its own reason. 

So far, so good. At least some of us older 
ones are perfectly willing to have modern youth 
demand reasons for its actions and attitudes. We 
firmly believe—nay, we know—that man ought 
to act and think reasonably; that whatever is not 
reasonable should not be demanded of any one; 
that most of the worth-while things in life—yea, 
all of them—can be justified to the human rea- 
son; and that what cannot thus be justified should 
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frankly be discarded, not only by youth, but by all 
intelligent men. Therefore, so far, so good. 

Difficulties appear because of the fact that, 
while the questioning attitude already described 
may really be the basic attitude of modern youth, 
this same modern youth is not apparently willing 
to defer its action until sufficient reasons for this 
and for that have been marshalled. Too many 
times the youth of today asks the question—zwith- 
out ever expecting an answer. In the meantime 
youth is apt to be very—unreasonably—insistent 
upon doing the non-traditional and unconven- 
tional thing, not because reason justifies such 
action, but because the thing is unconventional 
and contrary to the traditional way of doing, and 
because youth thinks that the old way has not 
been able to justify itself. Youth is guilty of 
hasty generalization on this as on many other 
points, because it has found that in so many cases 
tradition is meaningless and unjustifiable. Not 
seeing—or perhaps often not entirely willing to 
see—a good reason for accepted ways of doing 
and thinking, it decides to do and think the un- 
conventional without necessarily having better 
reasons for such decision. 

There need be little question that here lies one 
of the biggest and most staggering problems of 
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the revolt of modern youth. How is modern 
youth, which wants to act and think sanely and 
reasonably, to be kept from insane and unreason- 
able action during the time that it examines or 
tries to examine the rational basis of standards, 
values and beliefs? Unless youth can somehow 
remain steady during what might truly be called 
this interregnum, many and lasting tragedies are 
bound to result from hasty and unreasoned, cer- 
tainly unreasonable, action. 

Moreover, that is precisely what is happening 
all around us day by day. And it is difficult to 
avoid the conviction that much of such hasty and 
unreasonable action of modern youth cuts to the 
very heart and nerve of the nation and of man- 
kind in general. Nothing can be accomplished by 
closing our eyes to this fact. It has been made 
perfectly clear that the revolt of modern youth 
is a natural and, under existing circumstances, 
and conditions, an inevitable and necessary phe- 
nomenon. Even beyond that, it has been pointed 
out that it is one of the most hopeful signs for the 
welfare and future of mankind. But all this 
should not blind us to the facts of the case. There 
are in this revolt elements of grave and world- 
wide danger. These are the elements that present 
the real problem and the challenge of the revolt 
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of modern youth to all men who are to any extent 
interested in the common weal and woe of man- 
kind. 

A second danger point is to be seen in the 
over self-confidence of modern youth, which sets 
itself up as the highest and absolutely the only 
judge of everything: Such an attitude, of course, 
leaves altogether out of the question the possibil- 
ity of appeal to any other standard except itself. 
This, in all the attempt at wanting to be sane and 
reasonable, is the most unreasonable and insane 
of all the attitudes and actions of modern youth. 
A very little reflection, it seems, would show to 
any person who is endowed with even but an aver- 
age amount of good common sense, that in this 
day and age no person, however active in acquir- 
ing knowledge, can ever hope to become an expert 
in more than a limited field of human interest and 
endeavor. And it would appear, too, that any 
one realizing this fact would not insist on setting 
himself up as the final, highest, and ultimate au- 
thority in every field of thought and action. But 
neither of these two facts seems to have pene- 
trated the minds of a large number of our mod- 
ern young people. And so they insist on playing 
the role of the Supreme Court in every case that 
comes before them. That terrific mistakes and 
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a large amount of, folly must be the inevitable 
result under such circumstances is apparent to 
any merely casual observer. 

A third danger point lies, no doubt, in the fact 
that, very largely due to their having been taught 
thus, these young people quite generally identify 
religion itself with the institution of the Church. 
And feeling little reason for responding to the lat- 
ter, and often even being distinctly repelled by the 
Church, and for what it has stood too long, they 
mislead themselves by believing that in having 
surrendered their childhood creeds and their par- 
ents’ Church they have ceased to be religious. 
That this is not best for their natural spiritual 
and religious development should be obvious. 
These young people need to learn that Churchian- 
ity and Christianity are not necessarily identical ; 
that even Christianity may be at times but a 
caricature of the religion of the lowly Nazarene 
whose name it bears. They need to discover that 
religion is not only a life but life at its best, high- 
est and noblest. And when they do learn this they 
will want to be as truly “religious” as they now 
want to be social and athletic. 

It ought to be very evident, also, that these are 
problems which thinking men and women must 
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face in all seriousness. Nothing, of course, is to 
be gained by crying over spilt milk. The first 
fact that should be remembered is this: that if 
the preceding analysis of the causes of the modern 
revolt of youth is at all correct, the blame for 
whatever results—good or bad—may come out of 
this modern tendency is not wholly, or perhaps 
even primarily, to be laid on modern youth itself. 
Surely modern youth is not responsible for the 
dissemination of knowledge or for the age of 
science, for the war, for materialism or for the 
sad condition of the Church. This ought to be 
so obvious that any one facing this fact seriously 
will have to absolve youth from many things of 
which it is at the same time both the fortunate 
heir and the unfortunate victim. 

The fact is, no man, however strong in him- 
self, or however well reared and educated, is ever 
able entirely to withdraw from the spirit and the 
signs of his age. All of us, whether we like it or 
not, are to a greater or less degree children of 
our age and generation. And we ourselves have 
helped to make this present age what it is for 
modern youth. If now we do not like our own 
handiwork, very well, let us confess our mistakes. 
But let us be careful not to lay our own sins too 
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heavily upon the shoulders of those young people 
who are in large measure simply inheriting what 
we have prepared for them. 

If we will, then, keep in mind the fact that a 
goodly share of the responsibility for conditions 
as they are today must be shouldered by those of 
us who are no longer children or adolescents, such 
consideration should help us in our attitude 
toward and dealings with youth. Which leads 
one to say that there seems to be but one way out 
of all the difficulties and perplexities caused by 
the accentuated revolt of modern youth. And 
that is that mature men and women, especially 
mothers, fathers, and teachers, should come to 
understand and feel with the perfectly natural 
and, under the circumstances, well-nigh inevitable 
reaction and attitude of our contemporary youth; 
that, instead of managing youth with a high hand, 
we should enter into, and sympathetically and 
earnestly try to help them solve their great prob- 
lems, not ex cathedra, but on the basis of reason 
and goodwill. Warnings are likely not to be 
heeded and they will often accomplish the very 
opposite of what they were intended to bring 
about. Even kindly admonition is frequently re- 
sented by our modern youth. But the willingness 
to meet youth on an equal footing, a readiness to 
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discuss youth’s problems frankly, honestly, and 
reasonably with the young people, will be appre- 
ciated in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases. And 
this is as true in problems of religion as in any- 
thing else. 

This may be a slow way out of the present dif- 
ficulties, but, slow or not, it would seem to be the 
only way. And, of course, like every educational 
process, it takes time. There are few things that 
any thinking and loving man can do today which 
are of greater importance than such a task. And 
this becomes the more obvious as we realize that 
the practice of the real religion of the Nazarene 
lies in the future and not in the past; that the 
realization of “the new religion’ must come at 
the instigation and inspired living of the oncom- 
ing generation or generations. This “unbeliev- 
ing” youth may yet show us the way to rational 
faith and spiritual living. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SHALL WE HAVE THE NEW RELIGION? 


Whither, then, are we bound? In what gen- 
eral direction are the great dominating tendencies 
of contemporary religious thought leading us? 
This is a large question and one which can be 
answered only tentatively in a book such as this. 
For we are determined not to forget the relative 
character of all our knowledge. 

Nevertheless, if the preceding chapters consti- 
tute a synthetic whole or at least a unified point 
of view a few outstanding tendencies should have 
become fairly clear. And I have not aimed at 
anything beyond the establishment and classifica- 
tion of such tendencies. Above all it has been the 
purpose of these pages to bring into relief a few 
outstanding facts which would seem to be funda- 
mental to an understanding of real religion in our 
day. It can but aid such a clarification if, in this 
closing chapter, we take a backward glance over 
the road which we have traversed. To do so may 
help us to see an inner unity which might possibly 
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have escaped us in, following the particular argu- 
ment of each chapter. 

In the first place, I do not believe that there has 
been a decline of true religious interest and living. 
Our age of doubt and questioning is rather pro- 
ductive of a new and more serious interest in real 
religion. This interest is heightened by the tre- 
mendous world-needs of this hour when most of 
our highly prized Western civilization is helpless 
in the face of many collapses and totally unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable demands. 

In the light of this unprecedented world-situa- 
tion many have indeed looked to religion and 
asked for the reasons of the inability of the 
world’s religions to cope with the problem. Out 
of this feeling of the tremendous need on the one 
hand and the weakness and apparent incapacity 
of the Churches on the other hand has come the 
troubled question: Do we need a new religion? 
In an attempt to answer this question it was 
brought out that the hide-bound, creed-encum- 
bered system which has so long gone by the name 
of “Christianity” needs indeed to be replaced by 
the revitalized religion of Jesus which is life in- 
stead of being “dead in the letter.” The Church 
which claims to be the official representative of 
the Christian religion has been weighed in the 
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balance and found wanting, and it was found that 
among the greatest needs of the hour is that of 
“the greater revival” of the Church itself, 

The Church, moreover, in undergoing this re- 
vival, must not close its eyes to contemporary 
tendencies and movements but must take cog- 
nizance of what is going on in the world round 
about it. The movement away from external 
authority and the demand for freedom are so 
general and imperative that they are felt in reli- 
gion no less than elsewhere. And upon careful 
investigation it is easily seen that religion has suf- 
fered more at the hands of external authority 
than by perhaps anything else. Therefore this 
general demand for freedom in religion is quite 
in line with an advance in truly religious living 
and understanding. 

In this demand for freedom, however, the mis- 
take is all too commonly made of objecting to any 
kind of religious doctrine. Realizing that au- 
thoritative dogma has too often killed the truly 
religious interest and life, the reaction against 
religious doctrine has undoubtedly had the tend- 
ency of going too far. There is no denying the 
fact that everybody—even the atheist and the 
agnostic—believes something: and whatever one 
really believes is one’s doctrine. It is true, reli- 
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gious doctrine shoyld never take on the air or 
attitude of finality, but this cannot prevent the 
religious individual from accepting certain doc- 
trines which are at least for the time being held 
to be satisfactory. Moreover, religious beliefs 
really accepted and acted upon are among the 
most powerful producers and guides of human 
action. 

Most powerful among these religious beliefs is 
that of faith in God. This belief we found to be 
both very general and quite rational, its influence 
most far-reaching. Which—in the light of the 
vast differences among the various God-concepts 
—leads quite naturally to the query: What kind 
of a God do we need? 

In harmony with the contemporary emphasis 
on the moral ethical life as man’s highest concern 
we found that only a God conceived essentially in 
terms of morality could meet the needs of today. 
And the “Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” best 
seems to answer to this description. For in this 
God-concept the emphasis is on moral character 
rather than on temporal infinity or absolute 
power. Moreover, the “Father” is both ap- 
proachable and understandable by finite person- 
alities who share with Him His moral, spiritual, 
personal nature. 
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The result of faith in the “Father” can best be 
seen in the perfect Son, who, however, is but the 
“first-born among many brothers” and the proto- 
type of ideal manhood which to achieve is the 
highest goal of every true son (or daughter) of 
man. 

Christ, then, is indeed the hope of the world, 
not so much in the sense of a mystical or mysteri- 
ous “presence,” but in the sense that as men 
imbibe his spirit and catch his vision, as they find 
his faith in his kind of God and in a progressively 
more perfect humanity they shall increasingly 
learn to live his life and accomplish the task of 
ushering in the brotherhood of man as a fact and 
reality under the acknowledged fatherhood of 
God—a task to which Jesus himself gave the last 
full measure of devotion. Such a view of the 
Christ also clearly indicates the truly religious 
message of such central points in Christian doc- 
trine as “the incarnation” and “the living Christ.” 
God incarnate in every man is the goal and chal- 
lenge of the incarnation of which God incarnate 
in Christ is the historic example. And the doc- 
trine of “the living Christ” is quite dead and 
powerless unless by our very lives today we can 
prove to a hungry world that his life is present 
in human lives today, that his spirit animates 
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human hearts today, that his outlook deepens 
human vision today, that his aims and ideals are 
the driving power of human breasts today. Such 
a doctrine of the incarnation taking place before 
our very eyes in the lives of men and women 
whom we know personally and such proof of the 
living Christ incorporated before us in flesh and 
blood among our own friends is more powerful 
than any argument of science or philosophy. It 
is the one convincing proof of which there is no 
refutation. 

Certainty in religion, then, is to be found not 
by the ipse dixit of any authority but by proving 
the truth through living it: the testimony and 
certainty of personal experience. And prayer, 
with the “Father” as God, can no longer be a - 
begging for individual favors, but comes to be 
more and more the enjoyment of personal fel- 
lowship and communion between Father and 
child. Natural law too is then no longer some- 
thing which is to be abrogated or modified to suit 
our convenience, but the orderly expression of an 
orderly mind which, when understood and used 
by men living in harmony with the Father and 
with the expressions of his orderly way, can but 
aid human advance all along the line. 

It certainly is gratifying to find that science 
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too is turning over a new leaf. The materialism 
of science, which has long been a dominant char- 
acteristic of the physical sciences, is waning and 
in its place we notice a most healthy recognition 
on the part of the greater scientists of our day 
of both the primary importance for man of moral, 
religious and spiritual values and also of the im- 
possibility (at present at any rate) for science to 
touch the realms where these values are at home. 
One may again be both religious and scientific 
without having to face the sneering attitude of 
a great many who thought themselves ‘‘wise.” 
The two realms have come to be seen as not being 
determined by each other. Yet one may still live 
in a universe since the same reason which guides 
our scientific endeavors may be and should be 
directing our religious search and at least should 
not be excluded from our religious life. 

Finally, in the light of the poor mess which the 
adults of our own and of the previous generation 
have made of things generally, the so-called “re- 
volt of youth” can also be seen to be but the in- 
evitable outcome of our failure to understand 
God, the universe, or even our own selves. In 
many of its aspects the “unbelief” of our youth 
is, in fact, more a hopeful sign of rebellion against 
the “God of things as they are,” in favor of the 
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“God of things as they ought to be and shall be,” 
than it is a danger; although it must be admitted, 
of course, that there are certain excesses which 
are by no means harmless and which are not to 
be either excused or lightly passed over. 

Thus religion, so far from having been out- 
grown, is only now entering upon its period of 
adolescence, in so far as it is able more and more 
to outgrow its childhood and to put off childish 
things and to enter upon a course of strength and 
development guided by the stars of reason, of 
love, and of service. 

A new religion? Yes, a religion newer and 
better every year; daily adjusting itself to new 
needs and new surroundings; daily more effective 
m the life of the individual and of society. 

A new religion? No, only at last giving a real 
chance to the religion long ago successfully tried 
out by Jesus but long since repudiated in their 
lives by those who have so proudly and yet also 
so shamefully appropriated his name. 

Where, then, are we going? Shall we have the 
new religion? Will the dream of the sages and 
seers of all times come true? Have we the cour- 
age to build the new world of righteousness, jus- 
tice, and the brotherhood of humanity? Do we 
have daring and faith enough in humanity to 
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venture on the accomplishment of the dream of 
the lowly Nazarene? Some day, I believe this 
dream will come true. 

Or is it a mere Utopian dream? Perhaps. Its 
realization depends upon those who have had the 
vision, who have dreamed the dream, who have 
seen the star. 
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